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KOTEX and KIMLON are trademarks of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Free to do as you please... now that you're protected so much longer 


Whatever your favorite fun, you enjoy it even more when you're comfortably protected , 
by new Kotex napkins. These softer, more gentle napkins with the Kimlon center protect 

better, protect longer—even on your most active days. So, when confidence is really 

important, count on new Kotex napkins—most girls do. 


< 
New Kotex napkins—choice of most girls 
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Every time you brush your teeth, 
finish the job...reach for Listerine 


Germs in mouth and throat cause most eenmecntiaas 
ON 4 TIMES AS MUCH ORAL SURFACE 
bad breath. You need an antiseptic to kill 
germs, and no tooth paste is antiseptic. 
No tooth paste kills germs the way 
Listerine Antiseptic does ...on contact, 
by millions, on every mouth and throat wa =a 
line. And it’s NOT tongue, throat,palate, 
surface. That’s why... antiseptic. everywhere! 


Listerine stops bad breath | 
4 times better than tooth paste! 
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NOW 
PLAYING 


For fuller reviews, see Photoplay for the 
months indicated. For full reviews this month, 


see contents page. (A—ADULT F—FAMILY) 


BIG FISHERMAN, THE—Buena Vista; Pana- 
vision, Technicolor: A dazzling spectacle il- 
luminates the beginnings of Christianity, with 
Howard Keel as St. Peter. John Saxon, Susan 
Kohner provide the romance. (F) September 


BUT NOT FOR ME—-Paramount; VistaVision: 
One joke—stage-producer Clark Gable’s reluc- 
tance to admit his age—sparks a mild romantic 
comedy. While Carroll Baker isn’t well-cast as 
his eager, youthful new love, Lilli Palmer has 
the charm the film needs. (F) November 


CAREER— Wallis, Paramount; VistaVision: 
Authentic picture of show business, splendidly 
acted by Anthony Franciosa and Dean Martin 
as ambitious men; Shirley MacLaine, Carolyn 
Jones and Joan Blackman as their unhappy 
women. (A) December 


FBI STORY, THE—Warners; Technicolor: 
Saga of the federal agency provides gunfichts 
and explosions aplenty as agent James Stewart 
faces national enemies in four decades. In be- 
tween come tender sentiment and family love, 
with Vera Miles as Jimmy’s wife. (F) 
November 


LAST ANGRY MAN, THE—Columbia: Excel- 
lent, faithful version of the best-seller. Paul 
Muni’s just right as the old doctor in a Brook- 
lyn slum. So’s David Wayne as a producer who 
wants to put Muni on TV. (F) December 


MOUSE THAT ROARED, THE—Columbia; 
Eastman Color: Why would a tiny (imaginary) 
European country declare war on the U.S.? 
The answer’s full of fun. Peter Sellers juggles 
three roles, one of them opposite Jean Seberg, 
who’s a pretty American. (F) December 


ODDS AGAINST TOMORROW—U.A.: In this 
skillfully-made but routinely-plotted thriller, 
Harry Belafonte, Robert Ryan, Ed Begley lend 
excitement to the story of a bank robbery bun- 
gled through race prejudice. (A) December 


PILLOW TALK—U-I; CinemaScope, Eastman 
Color: Slick, bright, thoroughly winning com- 
edy. The New York phone company gets two 
subscribers (Doris Day, Rock Hudson) to- 
gether by putting them on a party line. With 
songs, Tony Randall, Thelma Ritter. (A) 
November 


SUMMER PLACE, A—Warners; Technicolor: 
Sandra Dee and Troy Donahue make highly 
appealing young lovers, battling their parents’ 
problems. Big emotional scenes and sex discus- 
sions; handsome settings. (A) December 


THEY CAME TO CORDURA—Columbia; 
CinemaScope, Eastman Color: Different sort of 
film that happens to have a western setting, on 
the Mexican-American border in 1916. When 
the story’s tensions separate the men from the 
boys, Gary Cooper sees Van Heflin as a brute, 
Tab Hunter a careerist. Ignoring glamour, 
Rita Hayworth’s great. (F) October 


THIRD MAN ON THE MOUNTAIN—Buena 
Vista; Technicolor: Exhilarating yarn about 
mountain-climbing finds James MacArthur dar- 
ing a Swiss peak never scaled before, with Janet 
Munro to cheer him on. (F) December 
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She had more weird ideas 


about love than 
| two guys could keep 
up with...or the FBI 


could stop! 


“Of course, | love my wife, 
but these women keep 
turning up in my armsi" 


“Seems like every time | 
getin trouble, my buddy 
gets arrested!" 


“| don't know whether 
to believe my husband 
or my own two eyes!” 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


TONY CURTIS: DEAN MARTIN -JANET LEIGH « 


co-starring JAMES WHITMORE - JOHN McINTIRE - BARBARA NICHOLS 
Written and Produced by NORMAN KRASNA -~ 8esed upon his play. “Who Was That Lady | Sow You With” « Directed by GEORGE SIDNEY 


© produced for the New York stage by LELAND HAYWARD 
AN ANSARK-GEORGE SIDNEY PRODUCTION 
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As a matador, Bob Evans got oles from a fan. Now, she wants encores. 


Bullfighter 


Who played the bullfighter in “The Sun 
Also Rises?” Will he appear in another 
picture soon? 

Yvonne De VELBIss 
Anaheim, Calif. 


Bob Evans was the magnificent bullfighter. 
Pedro Romero. Bob will be seen—well. 
rather than tell you here, why not turn to 
page 46 and see for yoursel{/.—Eb. 


Look Alikes 


Everyone thinks Lattie Moore looks like 
Alan Ladd. He is from Kentucky and he’s 
a very good singer and song writer. 

Jimmie Moore. 
Scottsville, Ky. 


Can you tell Alan Ladd from Lattie? 


Did He? 


Did Van Heflin star in “Johnny Eager,” 
“3:10 To Yuma” and on Broadway in “Phil- 
adelphia Story?” 

VioL_a BarBoza 
Plainville, Conn. 


You've got *em all! Van won an Academy 
Award for Best Supporting Actor (1942) 
for his role in “Johnny Eager.”—Ep. 


A Good Mother 


The picture of Debbie Reynolds and her 
chubby, happy looking “dolls” on the No- 
vember cover of Photoplay, was a joy to 
behold. She must be a good mother or else 
her babies couldn’t look so happy. 

BLANCHE BONNER 
Denver, Col. 


« 


In “3:10 to Yuma”: Van, Glenn. 


More Look Alikes 

My name is Mrs. Anna Seidenberg and 
the picture is of my niece Bari Anne Crystal. 
Couldn’t she pass as a double for Annette? 


She sure could!—Eb. 


Annette has a look-alike in Bari Anne. 


. . » Here’s a double for you. All my friends 
agree that Tony Tunino looks exactly like 
Jimmy Darren. In case your interested, 
Tony is eighteen years old. 
Joanne Lone 
Albany, N.Y. 


Fall or Jump? 


My brother and I recently saw the “Big 
Circus.” At the end of the picture, did 
David Nelson reach for the rope and miss, 
or did he miss on purpose? My brother 
thinks he jumped to kill himself but I think 
he reached for the rope and missed. Who’s 
right? 

VALERIE BRAMHALL 
Texarkana, Texas 


If you'll recall, at the end of the picture. 
Hank (Victor Mature) shouted that it was 
Tommy (David Nelson) who killed Mama 
(Adele Mara). Then Zach (Gilbert Rol- 
and) went after Tommy to the top of the 
tent, and Tommy fell to his death. Looks 
like you won.—Eb. 


Jimmy Darren’s double is named Tony. 


Dear Rock Hudson 


I have “One Desire,” to go to America to 
see you, but my hope fell. “All That Heaven 
Allows” me is to dream of you. I dreamed 
that I waited for you at the “Bend of the 
River.” Meanwhile, I heard the “Battle 
Hymn” although “Any Way the Wind 
Blows.” Later I heard you asked the “Iron 
Man” and the others that “Has Anybody 
Seen My Gal?” Nobody answered. A few 
moments later, I saw your “Giant” figure 
coming towards me. The minute I saw you, 
I felt as if “This Earth Is Mine.” Oh! You're 
my “Magnificent Obsession.” You gave me 
a little “Golden Blade” and although it’s 
just a little thing, it’s “Something of Value” 
to me. Then you said “A Farewell to Arms” 
to me and you consoled me by saying that 
we'll “Never Say Goodbye.” 

P.S. It’s wonderful if you can read this. 

because it was “Written in the Wind.” 
Lity Loorwanit 
Bangkok, Thailand 


In Person 


Not long ago, while shopping in a depart- 
ment store, I saw a big picture of my 
favorite actor George Nader on the main 
floor. Under the picture it said, “Come 
Meet the Stars,” and it continued to say 
that this particular day, George Nader 
would appear in person. So up to the 
second-floor I went and waited for him. 

He answered many questions and auto- 
graphed his picture for us. He was nice 
enough to even pose for a picture with me 
and spoke to my friend and I for a few 
minutes. I think he’s one of the nicest and 
friendliest stars that I have ever met. 

Bette Davipson 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Continued) 
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GARY GRANT TONY 


submerged with 5 Girls...no wonder 
the S.S.SEA TIGER was Called 


“The PINK VIRGIN!” . 


in Eastman COLOR 


JOAN O'BRIEN DINA MERRILL - GENE EVANS. BGK SHRGNT on ARTHUR CONNELL 


Dvected by BLAKE EDWARDS screeniay by STANLEY SHAPIRO and MAURICE RICHLIN - Produced by ROBERT ARTHUR - PRODUCTION - A UNWERSA-INTERNATIONAL RELEASE 
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Que. continued 


Kookie Quiz: 


Man, like I'm minus 22. Like I really dig 
Edd! 
Jeanette MILLER 
Wichita, Kans. 


. . . I scored minus ten but I don’t wear 
hooded sweaters even though I think they're 
real neat and I don’t wear short rain- 
coats—I'd much rather carry an umbrella! 
Ginny Rozak 
Downers Grove, 


. . - Just looking at Edd’s picture leaves 

me “discombobulated” so I tried the quiz. 

My score was—honestly—a cool 11! 
Martyne Towns 
Kingston, Ont. 


. . . I don’t know if I’m “Kookie” or not, 
but I do know that I dig that way-out 
cat with the crazy jive talk, the ever 
active comb and the man-like wow smile, 
Edd Byrnes. 
Ginny CANGELO 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Edd wants us to tell all you cats who 
scored minus 10 in the quiz, that he 
almost blew his jets when he read your 
letters and to tell you he thinks you're 
all the “skizziest!”—Eb. 


They’ve Got It Made 


Normally I'm not one for writing fan 
letters, but after seeing “But Not for Me,” 
I couldn’t resist taking pen-in-hand. 

This is simply a perfect picture. The 
casting is ideal. Clark Gable is superb, 
likewise Carroll Baker and Lili Palmer is 
sheer delight. 

Give us more films as good as this one, 
and the motion picture industry’s got it 


made! 
Mrs. O. H. 
Norman, Okla. 


Fabian 


Of all the rock ’n’ roll singers there are, 
Fabian beats them all by far. 
He’s tops in looks as well as voice, 
He’s much nicer than the other boys. 
He belts out a song like no one can, 
I hope he knows I'm his faithful fan. 
He’s called “The Tiger” and I can see why, 
To say he’s not the “most” is a big fat lie. 
Although he’s only reached sixteen, 
He seems older when he’s seen. 
I'll be his fan til the day I die, 
a personality is something money can’t 
yuy. 
During every day and in every way, 
Fabian’s the best, is what I say. 
Louise Ew1ne 
Tripoli, Libya 


Love That Faculty 


We think it would be fun to have a 
new faculty for our Jr. High School: 
Principal—George Nader 
Asst. Principal—Keith Larsen 
Librarian—Dinah Shore 
Math Teacher—Clint Walker 
History Teacher—Edd Byrnes 
English Teacher—Robert Horton 
Music Teacher—Ricky Nelson 


Patricia Eason 
Abilene, Texas 


Film Version 


I've never enjoyed a comedy more than 
I did “Auntie Mame” but I think a film 
version of its sequel, Patrick Dennis’ new 
novel “Around The World With Auntie 
Mame” would be even funnier. Here’s an 
all-star cast for it: 
Auntie Mame—Rosalind Russell (of course) 
Patrick Dennis—Brandon De Wilde 
Basil Fitz Hugh—John Lund 
Mr. Babcock—Fred Clark 
Vera Charles—Coral Browne 
Rosemary—Elaine Stewart 
Ito—Yuki Shimoda 
Elmore Burnside—Jack Carson 
Pegeen—Pippa Scott 


DANIEL CAMINO 
Lima, Peru 


Kiss by kiss the time ran out 


MAIER Presents 


FRANK 
SINATRA 


He was one of the forgotten few, 
fighting a forgotten war 


Co-starring 


— 


Where’s Paul? 


I'm one of Paul Anka’s many fans and 
also president of one of his fan clubs. 

All the members of our club are wonder- 
ing when Paul will appear in your mag? 
Kay SMITH 

Goldsboro, N.C. 


If yowll hop over to page 26, you'll find 
Paul along with Annette Funicello—Eb. 


Quite A Guy 


Pat Boone, to me, is quite a guy, 

And here are a few reasons why: 

He sings a slow song from his soul, 

And he’s extra good with rock ’n’ roll. 

He seems to be nice in every way, 

His friendliness is sure to stay. 

Besides, his family is very charming, 

And not to like him—is quite alarming! 
Harry JoHNSON, Jr. 
Peebles, Ohio 


Bring It Back 


I hope that wonderful picture, “Mar- 
jorie Morningstar,” will be brought back 
again. I thought all the stars in it were 
just wonderful. 

Evie Morino 
Miami, Fla. 


What Picture? 


I can’t seem to remember the name of a 
1959 movie which starred Joanne Wood- 
ward and Yul Brynner. Could you help me 
out? I'd certainly appreciate it. 

Mrs. JoHN KOVALSKY 
Mentor, Ohio 


You Mean “The Sound and the Fury” ?—Eb. 
Thank You Photoplay 


Last April, I wrote a letter about the fab- 
ulous Kingston Trio and was lucky enough 
to have it printed in your July issue. Be- 
cause of that letter, I was able to meet and 
talk with the Kingston Trio when they 
played here in Austin in October. 

Less than one hour after they arrived, 
Dave Guard, the leader of the group, called 
to thank me for the letters I had sent and 
then asked me to be sure to come by and 
see them. To say I was thrilled to the core, 
would be putting it mildly! After all, it’s 
not every girl who gets a live phone call 
from Dave Guard. They were all so darn 
nice to me. I still haven’t returned to the 
ground yet—or washed my right hand, 
which shook all of theirs. It was just about 
the biggest thrill of my life. 

Vicrory Van Dyck 
Austin, Texas 


Wonderful Person 


I’ve been a fan of Deborah Kerr’s some 
time now. I wrote several letters to Miss 
Kerr and finally received an answer this 
summer. Since then, I’ve received other 
letters from her and they’ve all shown her 
to be the warm, kind and wonderful person 
I knew she'd be. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Miss 
Kerr—a really grand person. 

ELEANOR COHEN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Where to Write 


Please tell me where I could write Andy 
Williams, a wonderful singer and a swell 
guy. 

Dortie 
Holland, Pa. 


Andy would love to receive your letter. 
Send it to Cadence Records, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y.—Eb. 


Write to Readers Inc., Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. We regret we cannot 
answer or return unpublished letters. To start 
fan clubs or write stars, contact their studios. 


(Continued ) 
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she gave the kind of love that no man forgets! 


_..[... and never so few were the moments left for love! 
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confidentially... 


Anyone interested in 
having me as their pen 
pal? I am eighteen. 

Davip Brown 

Tech. Trades School 

B.S.P. Co. Ltd. 

Seria, Brunei, 

Borneo 


I’m interested in pictures of Bob Horton 
of “Wagon Train” and Wayde Preston of 
“Colt 45.” Anyone care to send me pictures 
and articles on my two favorite heroes? 
Will gladly exchange pictures. 

Mrs. Ropert MARKLEY 
R. R. 2 
Early, lowa 


We would like to write to anyone who's 
interested in the Lennon Sisters and Law- 
rence Welk and would gladly trade pictures 
of them for those of other stars. 

Jacque, Jupy and Jere ALLEN 
1088 Pemberton Lane 
Billings, Mont. 


Since we don't get American magazines 
here in Indonesia, I'd like to receive old 
Photoplays in exchange for pretty Indo- 
nesian things. 

Vic WAHJOETOMO 
Djl. Kurintji 15, 
Malang, Djatim, 
Indonesia 


I am interested in exchanging pictures 
and clippings of other stars for those of 
Yul Brynner. If you’re interested, please 
write me. 

Emma RICHARDS 
Route 1 
Rutherford, Tenn. 


I am a young girl of 
sixteen who would very 
much like to have a 
pen pal from Holly- 
wood who is interested 
in movie stars. 

Napia LASHKA 

Royal Edward 

Box 400 

St. Agathe des 
Monts, Que. 


I would like very much to increase and 
make my collection of pictures and articles, 
on Lauren Bacall and Humphrey Bogart, as 
complete as possible. Your help will be ap- 
preciated. Write me soon. Proper settle- 
ment will be made on goods received. 

Mary Ann 
427 East 328th St. 
Willowick, Ohio 


Many thanks to Dolores Hart, Natalie 
Wood, Janet Leigh, Debbie Reynolds, Sal 
Mineo, John Saxon, James Darren, Tommy 
Sands, Pat Wayne, Tony Curtis and all the 
other stars who sent me their photos. 

PirKKO SAVONEN 


Oulu, Finland 


I'm an eighteen year 
old girl from way down 
Hawaii way and would 
love to correspond with 
boys and girls between 
the ages of seventeen 
and nineteen. 

Lucy JAcaPin 
P. O. Box 1007 
Ewa, Oahu 


Attention all readers of Photoplay mag- 
azine. I am a young girl in my teens who is 
just dying to get my hands on a copy of 
Johnnie Ray’s recording of “Cry.” If any of 
you readers have one you'd like to sell or 
know where I could get one, please write 
me. I'll pay at least $5.00 for it! 

DIANNE CHINNES 
Box 37 
Hemingway, S. C. 


My first and last wish 
is to have an American 
pen pal. I am nineteen 
years old and my hob- 
bies include films, rec- 
ords and dancing. 

Georce VALASIADIS 
Kurtulus, 

Kavurme St. 42/5 
Istanbul, Turkey 


Since I collect picture postcards, I was 
wondering if there are any readers who 
would like to send me some. 

Jeanie EuBANKs 
Mooneyham Trailer Ct. 


Republic, Mo. 


I have to give up my collection of pho- 
tographs of famous movie stars. Does any- 
one want to buy twenty-six photos? The 
price is 50¢ plus 5¢ postage. 

Anita Joyce CARTER 
570 Ocean Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anyone want to trade or sell pix of Dale 
Evans and Roy Rogers? Write me soon. 
BENNET 
235 College Ave. 
Richmond, Ind. 


Want to join the only official fan club for 
Paul Newman? Dues are $1.50 a year and 
you receive two journals, bulletins, pen pals, 
pictures of Paul and any other privileges 
that may arise. 

BENNETT TARLETON, PREs. 
761 South Confederate Ave. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Angela Cartwright of “The Danny 
Thomas Show” has an active fan club go- 
ing in Burlington. Anyone interested, write: 

Pat 
336 McHenry St. 
Burlington, Wis. 


Starting a fan club for Mitzi Gaynor and 
want members galore. You'll receive an 
8x10 autographed picture of Mitzi plus 
journals. You can start this club rolling, if 
you join now. 

Jeanne Marie Scuutz 
164 Long Meadow Dr. 
Rochester 21, N. Y. 


I've just started a fan club for Dion and 
the Belmonts. If you’re interested in join- 
ing, write me: 

CHERYL SKONEKE 
10 Alpine PI. 
Arlington, N. J. 


I'm president of “Patti’s Partners,” one 
of Patti Page’s many fan clubs. Dues are 
$1.00 per year, and members receive a 
membership card, button, wallet size pic 
and 8x10 pics of Patti. 

Rosemary CAHILL 
119 East Main Si. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Anyone interested in joining the only fan 
club for Johnny Mathis in Canada, write 
me for details. 

DereK BARNINGHAM Jr. 
634 Danforth Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 


Remember that “Bandstand” favorite 
Kenny Rossi? Well, he’s making records 
now and I’m helping him get a fan club to- 
gether. There are no yearly dues, and Kenny 
will send special things to all-members. For 
full info, write me as soon as possible: 

Caro. CIACCcIA 
2242 Stanwood St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Need members for a fan club? Want a pen pal? 
Like to exchange fads? Write: Confidentially, 
Photoplay, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW LIQUID LUSTRE-CREME IS HERE! | 


Now you can shampoo... 
Set with plain have 
natural looking curls! 


Crome 


SHAMPOO 


LANOLIN GLESSED 


Luste-Ceme— 
never dries — 
it beautifies — 
how in liquid , 

lotion or cream! 


| 
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When DEBBIE REYNOLDS has her hair shampooed—at the studio or her favorite beauty salon—she always asks for Lustre-Creme 
ie to keep her lovely hair soft, shining and easy to manage. Why don’t YOU try it, too? 
iS 
o- 
ny FOR CURLS THAT COME EASY—HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 
or 
Shampoo with new Liquid Lustre-Creme. Set—with just plain water! 
St. Special cleansing action right in the rich, — An exclusive new formula — unlike any 
\. fast-rising lather gets hair clean as you’ve other shampoo—leaves hair so manageable 
ever had it yet leaves it blissfully manage- any hair-style is easier to set with just plain 
- able. Contains Lanolin, akin to the natural _ water. Curls are left soft and silky—spring 
- oils of the hair; keeps hair soft, easy to set right back after combing. Waves behave, 
- without special rinses. flick smoothly into place. 
ly, 


4 OUT OF 5 TOP MOVIE STARS 
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think Shirley MacLaine is not 
only a good performer but a 
smart cookie. (1 didn’t say kookie, 
although she may pretend to be.) 


Shirley handles herself well offscreen, 
too... . So if big names make money 
pictures, how come “The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple” with Burt Lancaster. Kirk 
Douglas and Sir Laurence Olivier 
did so small at the box office? 

Guess the only trick left for Alfred 
Hitchcock is not to appear in one of 
his pictures. What a mystery! What- 


ever became of Hitchcock? . . . I'd 
say Janet Leigh is the actress who has 


...Glad 
Elaine Stewart has come out of hiding 
and has made a movie. . . . MM is the 
only actress who gets sewed into her 


made the most improvement. 


gown. . . . There are some people 
who believe that Khrushchev came to 
Hollywood to help publicize “Can 
Can.” ... Judy Holliday told me she 
always orders ice cream the same 
color as the dress she’s wearing— 
“Then if I spill any, it won’t show.” 

Joan O’Brien is a girl who bears 
watching. After you see “Operation 
Petticoat,” you'll understand. .. . I 
don’t believe any actor in Holly- 
wood’s history had it as good, or had 
as much power, as Frank Sinatra. 


. . . My favorite Oscar is Rock Hud- 
son. Ill always remember him gold- 
painted to resemble an Oscar at the 
Press Photographers Ball a few years 
back. . . . Robert Mitchum’s com- 
ment after making a movie in Ire- 
land: “It’s like a Hollywood set where 
all the characters are played by Barry 
Fitzgerald.” 

I'd like Peter (Craig Stevens) Gunn 
hot on the trail of Richard (David 
Janssen) Diamond in a TV caper. 
. . . Did you know that the “Perry 
Mason” TV show is fixed. rigged? 
Perry (Raymond Burr) won't accept 
a case urless he knows his proposed 
client is innocent. . .. 1 was amazed 
to hear (and | don’t amaze easy) 
that Edd “Kookie” Byrnes doesn’t 
collect a penny on all those combs 
sold. Kookie, eh? . . . Mickey Rooney 
doesn’t like to be caught tired... . 
No matter how bad the dialogue is in 
a movie. | prefer it to the dialogue of 
the couple sitting behind me. .. . I 
have a suspicion that Louis Jourdan 
practices to keep his French accent. 
... 1m a pushover for a good movie 
about Hollywood. . . . What’s with 
Gary Cooper in “They Came to Cor- 
dura”? He plays his part as if he’s 
reading his lines from a teleprompter, 


Ever see a solid-gold Rock? 


i 


No surprises for Dinah. 


and without his glasses yet. 

Rick Nelson prefers a shower to a 
bath. because he likes the beat of the 
water on him. ... Van Johnson is the 
biggest movie fan of all the movie 
stars. He’s apt to ask himself for an 
autograph. 

Dinah Shore knows what she’s do- 
ing every minute: even when she ap- 
pears to be surprised. . . . Gardner 
(“Adventures in Paradise”) McKay 
is an object lesson to all actors, in 
coming on too soon with too much 
pubiicity before being ready for the 
main event. ... A few girls have told 
me that sex appeal has come to Charl- 
ton Heston. . . . Joan Collins told me 
that if you want to be thought a liar, 
always tell the truth. 

I think May Britt showed too much 
of her legs too long. and they became 
unsexy. . . . | can’t see anyone but 
Simone Signoret winning the Oscar 
for the best performance by an act- 
ress. . . . Jim (Matt Dillon) Arness 
sleeps in a king-size bed and uses 
every square foot of it at one time or 
another during the night. . . . I did 
it! I’m about to finish this column 
without mentioning Debbie, Eddie 
and Liz. I’ve been trying to swear off. 


. . . That’s Hollywood For You. 


| Everyone says Shirley's kookie, but that isn’t how I spell it. 
OR | YO | . 
* ~ 
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Vanity Set, 6 glamour accessories 


5 Evening in Paris treasures in a i i 
j in a fabulous jewel case 7.50 


gleaming satin boudoir box 5.00 


3 for the Money, cologne 
Music Box, a love song with a symphony talcum and perfume 2.50 
of 6 Evening in Paris favorites 10.00 


GIFTS, $1 TO $25 


, cologne 
and purse perfume 1.00 


Created in Paris 
by Bourjois 
Mode in U.S.A. 


GENEVIEVE, TV AND CADENCE RECORDING STAR 
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All the news 
that's hip 
to print 


The 


By GEORGE 
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Bobby Rydell: Scared for the first time. 


TEEN TOWN 


When word got around that your 
own George had been elected mayor 
of “Teen Town,” all the young stars 
rallied to our nightly meetings. 
(“Teen Town” is broadcast Mon- 
day through Friday evenings. over 
the ABC Radio Network—check 
your local papers for times.) 

Fabian came as my opening-night 
guest and talked about how every 
teen can be popular. Annette, Carol 
Lynley, Paul Anka and Frankie 
Avalon are just a few of the gang 
who’s been on. Every night, we 

play music, natch. We talk about 
dating problems. careers. movies. 
beauty secrets for the gals. fashion 
previews of the latest fashions for 
P the fellows. V'll be covering news 
events of your favorite stars. too— 


birthdays, engagements, weddings. 
12 


BIG 


F you were lucky enough to see 

Bobby Rydell when he toured in 
Dick Clark’s Caravan of Stars this 
fall. you know this singer’s going to 
be around a long time. He’s got a 
smash style all his own, fantastic 
professional polish—and he’s seven- 
teen years old! 

Bobby and I talked backstage at 
one of the rock ’n’ roll shows about 
his dream come true: singing in the 
big time! All through his younger 
years, Bobby was training for his 
show-biz success by practicing in 
the family living room. He did wild 
imitations of popular singers and 
actors—Johnnie Ray. Red Skelton. 
Jerry Lewis. Sammy Davis. Jr. 

“| was scared the first time I ever 
went out in front of an audience.” 
Bobby admitted. “but soon as | saw 
how nice the audience was. | made 
up my mind I was going to relax 
and have a ball. And that’s the way 
it’s been ever since. | go out on 
stage and | think of everyone in the 
audience as being my friend.” 

Two of Bobby’s records, “Kissin’ 
Time” and “We Got Love,” have hit 
the best-seller charts. But Bobby 
says. “I don’t believe in taking suc- 
cess for granted. I practice all the 
time. I take dancing and voice les- 
sons. Also I practice with guitar 
and drum.” 

Bobby’s favorite singers are 
Elvis. Frankie Avalon and Connie 
Francis. He’s crazy about swimming 
and he says pizza rates very high on 
his favorite foods list. His favorite 
dance? The chalypso—where one 
foot does the Cha-Cha-Cha, and the 
other foot does a Calypso! 


Carol loses the beat. 


BACHELOR 
CORNER: man talk 


Carl Dobkins Jr. (“My 

Heart Is an Open Book”) is in 
Uncle Sam’s army, and he’s asked 
me to send his hi-yas and Christ- 
mas greetings to everyone. . . . Sal 
Mineo’s turned into quite a chef. 
His specialty: Pizza bambinos (he’s 
promised us the recipe). . . . Carol 
Lynley is still carrying the torch 
for Brandon De Wilde, although 
that romance has had its shake-ups 
on account of Carol’s uh-uh com- 
ments about rock ’n’ roll. . . . “The 
human brain is such a wonderful 
thing.” Annette told us. “Starts 
in the morning and doesn’t stop un- 
til the very minute you’re called 
upon in class!” . . . Jo Ann Camp- 
bell is on a campaign to defend flirt- 
ing. “It’s just a way of meeting 
somebody.” blue-eyed Jo Ann_ in- 
sists. “You flirt with a smile or a 
nod of the head or just take a look 
of the eyes. What’s so terrible about 
that?” Not a thing, honey. 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IDEAS 


he trick to Christmas shopping is 

finding something “just right” 
for everyone on your list. A record 
or a book is a great idea, and we've 
gotten up this list of suggestions to 
show you how easy it is to find the 
one that’s perfect for mom. dad. sis. 
brother, friend and steady. And 
don’t be afraid to stray off the beat- 
en track. A classical record, for in- 
stance, can be a compliment. 


Pop 
Albums 


For lovers: Sinatra 


Come Dance With Me Frank Si- 
natra (Capitol) 

Like Young Secret 
Young Lovers. Andre Previn and 
David Rose (M-G-M) 

A Date With Elvis (RCA) 

Ella Fitzgerald Sings Rodgers 
and Hart (Verve) 

Belafonte At Carnegie (RCA) 

Exciting Connie Francis ( M-G-M) 
Kingston Trio At Large (Cap.) 
Ames Brothers Sing Famous 
Hits Of Famous Quartets (RCA) 
Heavenly Johnny Mathis (Col.) 
No One Cares Sinatra (Capitol) 


Songs for 


Jazz Albums 


For cool ones: Duke and Ella 


No Sun In Venice Modern Jazz 
Quartet (Atlantic ) 

But Not For Me Ahmad Jahmal 
(Argo) 

Miles Davis Plays Porgy And 


Bess (Columbia) 


Dukes of Dixieland Vols. 7 and 
8 (Audio-Fidelity ) 

The Five Pennies ( Dot) 

I Dig Chicks Jonah Jones (Cap.) 
Duke Ellington Jazz Party (Col.) 
One More Time Count 
( Roulette ) 

Music From Peter Gunn (RCA) 
I Want To Live Gerry Mulligan 
(United Artists) 


Basie 


Classical Albums 


For deep ones: Roberta 


The Historic Broadeast Tschai- 
kovsky’s Piano Concerto #1, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz with Arturo Tosca- 
nini and NBC Symphony (RCA) 
The Rubinstein Story Arthur 
Rubinstein plays Chopin’s Concerto 
#2 and Andante Spianto (RCA) 

Beethoven: Symphony +6 The 
Pastoral Symphony, Pierre Mon- 
teux and Vienna Symphony (RCA) 
Prokofieff: Symphony +5 Jean 


Martinon and the Paris Conserva- 


toire Orchestra (RCA) 
Landowska, Wanda: Memorial 
Edition (July 5, 1879-August 16. 
1959). (RCA) 

Shostakovich: Symphony +1 
Jean Martinon and the London 
Symphony Orchestra (RCA) 
Brahms: Concerto #2 Arthur 
Rubinstein with Josef Krips and the 
RCA-Victor Symphony (RCA) 
Stravinsky: The Fire Bird Ernest 
Ansermet with L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande (London) 
Rameau: Pieces for Harpsichord 
in Concert (Vanguard) 

Rossini: The Barber of Seville 
Robert Merrill, Roberta Peters and 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
and Chorus conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf (RCA) 
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Original Sound Track 
__Albums 


For movie fans: Jimmy and Ben 


Anatomy of A Murder Duke Ell- 
ington (RCA) 
Pete Kelly’s Blues (Warner) 
The Nun’s Story (Warner) 
Some Like It Hot ( United Artists) 
Porgy and Bess (Columbia) 
Victory At Sea Vol. 1. Robert 
Russell Bennett (RCA) 
A Lincoln Portrait Carl Sand- 
burg (Columbia) 


The Thurber Album James Thur- 
ber (Simon) 
The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis 
Max Shulman (Garden City ) 
Parents Keep Out Ogden Nash 
( Little ) 
Act One Moss Hart (Random) 
The Works of Anne Frank Her 
short stories, essays and her Diary. 
( Doubleday ) 
The Art of Loving Erich Fromm 
(Harper ) 
The Fireside Book Of Folk 
Songs Margaret Bradford Boni, 
editor (Simon) 
So To Speak (guide to a better 
voice). Von Hesse (Lippincott) 
Exodus Leon Uris (Doubleday ) 
Seen Any Good Movies Lately? 
William K. Zinsser (Doubleday) 
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The Hlonthlpy Record 


Marlene can be too frank. 


Kirk’s proud. 


Ava loves travel. 


your monthly 
HOROSCOPE 


If your birthday falls between 
Nov. 23rd and Dec. 22nd, you're a 
Sagittarius—just like: Kirk Douglas 
(Dec. 9), Frank Sinatra and Edward 
G. Robinson (Dec. 12), Lee Remick 
(Dec. 14), Hope Lange (Nov. 28), 
Kathy Grant and Jeff Hunter (Nov. 
25), James MacArthur (Dec. 7). 

You're above petty squabbles, so 
don’t let yourself get tangled up in 
them. You have stick-to-it-iveness. 
You're a very frank person, some- 
times too much so. You have a nat- 
ural ability to attract others, but 
this can lead to broken engagements, 
so sidetrack unhappiness in love by 
not letting yourself get carried away 
by flattery. You like travel, hate 
high-pressure salesmanship, have 
plenty of pride. Your lucky num- 
ber’s an interesting one. It’s 3. 


PUZZLES 


jo 


ACROSS 


1. Your Man Friday 

5. “— You Don’t Want My Lovin’ ” 
6. “Mack the Knife’s’” pal 

9. A bone (Latin) 

10. Ex-baseball player (init.) 

11. “—————— Hearted Melody” 
* Gonna Miss Me” 

15. The Divine One (init.) 

16. He walks on “Lonely Street’ 


DOWN 


. Our singer of the month (pictured) 
. He’s “In the Mood” (init.) 

See 6 across (init.) 

“The Angels ——————— In” 

That “Pillow Talk’’ man 

He sings “We Got Love” 

. The Clovers’ label 

. “Poor Little Fool” (init.) 


ROSNER 


Can You Guess This Star’s Name? 


YULESVILLE 


Here’s Edd Byrnes’ musical 
Christmas card just for you 


*Twas the night before Christmas and 
all through the pad, 

Not a hip cat was swinging and 
that’s nowhere Dad. 

The stove was hung up in that stock- 
ing routine, 

Like maybe the fat man would soon 
make the scene. 

The kids that fell by had just made 
the street. 

I was ready for Snoresville—Man was 
I beat. 

When there started a rumble that 
came on real frantic, 

So I opened the window to figure the 
panic. 

I saw a slick rod that was making 
fat tracks, 

Souped up by eight ponies all wear- 
ing hat racks. 

And a funny old geezer was flipping 
his lid, 

He told them to make it and man like 
they did. 

They were out of the chute making 
time like a bat. 

Turning the quarter in eight seconds 
flat. 

They parked by the smoke stack 
in bunches and clusters. 

And chubby slid down coming on 
like gang busters. 

His threads were from Cubesville 
and I| had to chuckle. 

In front not in back was his Ivy 
League buckle. 

And the mop on his chin had a but- 
ton down collar. 

And with that red nose, Dad, He 
looked like a baller. 

Like he was the squarest. ine most 
absolute. 

But let’s face it. who cares, when he 
left all that loot. 

He laid the jazz on me 

And peeled from the gig 

Wailin’ have a cool Yule man, 

Later—like dig. 


Copyright 1959—M. Witmark & Sons: Used 
by permission. Recorded by Warner Bros. 
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Is 1b true ss Just for the fun of it, be a blonde and see... a Lady Clairol 


blonde with shining, silken hair! You'll love the life in it! The 

soft touch and tone of it! The lovely ladylike way it lights up 

blondes your looks. With amazingly gentle new Instant Whip Lady 
Clairol, it’s so easy! Why, it takes only minutes! 

h And New Lady Clairol feels deliciously cool going on, leaves 

ave more hair in wonderful condition —lovelier, livelier than ever. So if 

your hair is dull blonde or mousey brown, why hesitate? 


fun *) Hair responds to Lady Clairol like a man responds to blondes 


—and darling, that’s a beautiful advantage! Try it and see! 


AS TT LIGHTENS 


best friend NEW INSTANT WHIP* Laadiy Clairol Creme Hair Lightener 


Lady & 
Clai 
lairol 
‘ 
LIGHTENER 
: 


todays loveliest lo ok... beauty only 
baby-mildness gives your skin 


These clear, radiant young faces tell you so much about Ivory Soap. 
The milder your beauty soap, the lovelier your complexion. And Ivory is 
gentle enough for a baby’s skin. Mild in its pure, white color . . . mild 

in its pure, clean scent. Your skin never outgrows Ivory... 


9944/100% pure. Use it every day. More doctors recommend Ivory 


for babies’ skin and yours than any other soap. 


— 
NIVO 
ORy 
“nl 


ICK CLARK 


Here's the kind of 

year it really was. 1959 
the year I learned about gi 
Connie Francis learned about 
men—the hard way... the year 
Dodie Stevens sighed while Fabian “Qa 
burned . . . the year Duane Eddy would 
anything and Edd Byrnes said too much . “oe 
year Dion and the Belmonts got away 
with larceny and Pat Boone (Continued) 
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cupid sure 
was stupid 
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too good—for 
their own good! 


ANDY WILLIAMS 


KEELY SMITH 


THE KINGSTON TRIO 
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Suddenly, the room was still. 


People turned stare 
after them. Debbie sat still and 
straight. But everyone 

the party 


what did Debbie feel 


walked 


FOR THE FULL STORY, TURN TO PAGE 74 
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€6 She was in Rome again, and from the moment 
she’d gone down to the street to go to the 
courthouse, it had been a nightmare. Since 


early morning she’d heard the reporters 
under her window, trying to scale 


the walls to get to her, but she’d 
| W aA 7 thought she’d be able to slip out to 
the street by a side exit, thought she 


would be able to elude them. But 
they were like hunting dogs. They easily 


) picked up her scent and surrounded her, trapping her 
fifteen feet from the car. She stood at bay, her 
heavy fur coat wrapped 


9 around her, and was so_ 
frightened she found 

herself shaking. They would not 
(Continued on page 77) 


Ingrid Bergman and Roberto 


Rossellini meeting again in Rome 


by BRIANNE WATSON 
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month before Christmas. 


and all through Pat Boone’s 


house, every creature was stirring, 


but not Shirley’s spouse. “Oh, where is your daddy?” Mom sighed in dismay. “He knows we 
start trimming our tree on this day.” Then Lindy—who’s four—said that she knew just where: “He’s 
off in the woods with Dan’] Boone—and a bear!” “Oh, don’t be so silly,” scoffed big sister Cherry. “But 

maybe it’s true!”” Debby said, looking merry. Mom tripped off to the kitchen and mincemeat and plums; 

Baby Laury went with her, to pick up the crumbs. Later Mom brought in popcorn and all of the rest. “Now 
let’s dress up the tree. We'll make it the best.” “But it’s not even here yet!” they wailed, all forlorn. “It'll 
be here—just as sure as you’re born!” Then what to their wondering eyes should appear, Through the window 
they'd painted with tiny reindeer? “Daddy!” they squealed as they pranced out to meet him, And Lindy was first 


out the doorway to greet him. As she hugged him, she looked like a small cocker spaniel. “I told them you were 
out fighting with old Uncle 


Dan’].” “Oh, what did he look 
like?” they all asked in chorus. 
“And what did he give you to 
bring home here for us?” “His 
eyes—how they twinkled! His 
dimples—how merry! His 
cheeks were like roses, his nose 
like a cherry! He wore a coon- 
skin cap and wrastled a bear, 
And shot a big hawk right out 

of the air. He said, ‘All I 

own here’s the sky and the 

land .. .” And he bent 

down and broke off 


these pines—with one hand! “Take these, Cousin Pat, as a small gift from me. One’ll 


look mighty fine as a Christmas tree.’” And it certainly did, that night by the 
fire, As Pat read to, and sang with, his all-girl choir. And when they were 
nestled all snug in their beds, Dreams of Santa and Dan’! got 
blurred in their heads. And they heard both exclaim, as 
they flew out of sight, “A merry Christmas you'll 
have—but for now—good night!” 
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Instead of taking me to see Santa, she kept trying stuff on, so I hid her shoes. 


esterday, when I got home from school, 

Annette was waiting at the bus-stop—to take 
me to see Santa Claus, she said. We never did 
get to see him, but I don’t care, I don’t believe in 
him anyway. Not the one in the store—he’s just 
an actor. The real one’s up in the North Pole, 
that’s where we write him letters at school. He’s 
busy up there, making stuff kids want. 


seven-year-old Mike Funicello says: 


Anyway, I knew when we got to the depart- 
ment store, we probably wouldn’t have time to 
see Santa, ’cause to get to where he is, you have 
to walk past the dress department and I knew 
that’s as far as we’d go! All Annette ever wants 
is dresses. She used to hate them, because you 
can’t climb trees in them, but now I bet she has 
a closet-full. Me, I only have to (Continued) 
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She didn’t think it was funny. 


ERVICE 
‘ 
She’s so darn famous—it’s embarrassing. 


After Paul came, | had 
fun. Both of us kidded 
Annette till I got sick 
of it and made them 
take me out to the park. 


At the store Paul even kissed a dummy—he called he “lady.” A id I be j 
y ra 'y.” Annette sai t you do that to all the girls. 


It was my pop, but she said it’d spoil my dinner. 


change clothes when I get dirty, which 
is all the time. But she never gets dirty, 
and she’s always changing. And put- 
ting goo on her face, and looking at 
herself in the mirror. It’s boring. 

But this time I knew she didn’t 
really want to buy anything. I pre- 
tended like I didn’t know that she was 
really waiting for Paul Anka. That’s 
one of her boyfriends, the nice one— 
even if he does like girls. He likes me, 
too, because he’s got a brother around 
my size in New (Continued on page 81 ) 


I promised not to tell her secret 
if she didn’t tell Mom I had ice 
cream. But we both told anyway. 


themselves and laughing. I was mad. I had to run after them. 
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at 56 Via Bruxelles as usual, Carlo Giannini. Mario Lanza’s chauffeur 
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iImost dark when they pulled up in front of the Lanza villa. 
and happy. Pointing to the crowd around the (Continued on page 71 


| for. in the Mer on he 
to a nearby beach instead. This was a rare treat and it 


JUDI MEREDITH 
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udi Meredith pressed her 


forehead against the win- 


dow of the plane and 
looked down at the city of Port- 
land below. 
Christmas was still three weeks 
away, but already she could see 


red and green lights and the out- paints 
Only a year had passed, yet everything was so different. As Judi 


wndeelr madman drove home with her father, even the town seemed to have changed. 


trees. In five minutes, the plane 
would land and she’d be back 
home again. Christmas was such 
a good time to be home... 
There'd be all the familiar sights 
and sounds and smells, the chimes 
in the church tower ringing 
“Silent Night,” the wonderful, 
sharp odor of the pine needles 
from the fresh-cut Christmas tree 
in the living room, and, down- 
town, the happy-sounding jangle 
of Salvation Army bells rung by 
hopeful Santa Clauses on all the 
street corners. 

Christmas was always such a 
happy time. Last year, for in- 
stance . . . But she didn’t want to 
think about last year. Barry Coe 
had come home with her then, 
and it had been perfect . . . But, 
she told herself, this year will be, 
too. I’ll make sure it is. 


A little boy across the aisle 
started bouncing up and down at 
that moment as the plane landed, 
his red-tasseled cap bobbing. 
“We're here! We're here!” he 
shouted happily, and Judi smiled. 
She was still smiling as she went 
down the ramp (Continued) 


Chris 


“You surprised us again!” Mom said, hugging her. But then Randa came 
running. “Judi,” she shouted, “who came with you? Did you come alone?” 
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and saw her father waving his hand excitedly at her. 

“Judi, Judi, dear,” he called. He started running toward 
her, his head bare, his overcoat flapping, and then Judi 
began running, too, to meet him. 

And then they were hugging each other, both talking 
at once, and it was so good—so good to be home. 

“You look fine!” they both said at once and then they 


Mom and Randa wanted to hear 
about what she’d been doing, but 
Judi didn’t feel too much like talk- 
ing. Everywhere she looked, things 
reminded her of her childhood, but 
somehow they were all mixed up 
with what Barry’d said last year 
when he’d come home with her. 


She went shopping, not Ronnie what to buy Dad, wishing she had a man to ask, “You think he’d really like this?” 


laughed, and her father said, “Come on, | can’t wait to 
get you home. Mother and Randa have no idea you're 
coming. It'll be a real surprise.” 

As they walked to the car, he told her it almost hadn’t 
been a surprise. “You know, they were going to go Christ- 
mas shopping this afternoon, and I didn’t know what to 
do. Finally, I told them a man was coming to overhaul 
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Randa kept talking about “growing up,” but Judi shook her head. “It’s not how you think it’ll be,” she wanted to say. 


the furnace and someone had to be 
there to let him in. They’ll be so glad 
to see you, though, they'll forget all 
about wondering why the man never 
came.” 

He helped her into the car, and 
she had the (Continued on page 78) 


She’d always had fun, Judi thought. She'd never been lonely at Christmas. 
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| I° lived and died—just as 
he pleased. Errol Flynn, 


the last of the swashbuck- 
lers, marks the end of an era 
epitomized by the late Jack 
Barrymore, Errol’s friend, and 
by so many other colorful in- 
dividuals. Errol was the Don 
Juan of romance, of high ad- 
venture, of complete charm. 
He was one of the handsomest 
men ever to hit Hollywood. His 
brown hair, blue eyes, patrician 
profile, the handsomest legs ever 
seen on a male, his more than 
six-feet of height, his beautiful 
accent, soft voice, quiet manner, 
magnetic charm, made him a 
target for women. And for 
hecklers and tourists anxious to 
prove themselves heroes by pick- 
ing on the great Flynn. He knew 
this. He once said to an actor, 
a quiet young man of breeding, 
“No, Bobby, I won’t join you 
all at Mocambo tonight. You 
see, wherever I go, trouble fol- 
lows and I don’t want you to 
share this problem with me.” 
A few nights later, at this 
same nightclub, an out-of-town 
heckler—for no reason at all— 
heaved an egg at Flynn, who 
was quietly minding his own 
business, and once again the 
headlines blared. 
His adventures, before he 
ever hit Hollywood as a young 
man, surpassed (Continued) 


First marriage to French star Lili Damita lasted seven stormy years. 


Women and law suits filled his life. He met Nora Eddington at court. 


> 
‘ 
They ‘ 
sl were separated but, wept wife Pat Wymore, “I still love him. 
ij 


MOVIE 


anything he ever did on the screen. 
Born in Hobart, Tasmania, the is- 
land south of Australia, he very 
early began trading with the natives 
of New Guinea, traveling up rivers 
on a boat. There was something 
very amusing about the way he ac- 
quired this boat, and something very 
comical about his deals, but the de- 
tails, as he told them to me, escape 
me now. Anyway, they'll all be re- 
vealed in his forthcoming book, “My 
Wicked, Wicked Life.” 

His rare good looks brought ad- 
vice to become an actor so, as a 
British subject, he took off for Eng- 
land and the stage. His first role 
was that of a free-talking, slangy 
American. He shuddered when he 
told me about this. Other roles 
followed and at last he tried Holly- 
wood. His first part was that of a 
corpse lying (Continued on page 66 ) 


During one of their marriage’s 
more peaceful moments, Errol, 
in his “Robin Hood” beard, 
lunched with Lili Damita at 
Warners’ studio. Both had 


same problem—extravagance. 


When Errol invited me (in 
straw hat) to Jamaica with 
him and Nora, we lived on his 
yacht, shot the rapids in a raft. 
“The public has always ex- 
pected meto be a playboy,” he’d 
laughed, “and a decent chap 
never lets his public down.” 
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(5, Swashbuckling was his spe- 
cialty. He duelled for Maureen 
O'Hara i “Against All Flags.’ 


_ time he made “Cry Wolf” in “Edge of Darkness.” He 


Tied his later films’ best. 


“After the first death, there is no other” 


In 1936, he was Hollywood's 
new sensation, proudly point- 
ing out his name in Photoplay 
todirector Frank Borzage, Mar- 
garet Lindsay, Anita Louise. 


Whatever his quarrels with their mothers, 
he loved Rory, Deirdre and his only son, Sean. 


He liked young girls—but they 
meant trouble. Betty Hansen, 
17, accused him of rape. 


Pat could forgive any escapade, 
hoped Errol would come back to 
her and their daughter Arnella. 
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“De-De?” baby Annie asked, looking from Dianne to one of 
the little angels—one for each Lennon child—on the wall shelf. 


I was four Sundays before Christmas. To the 
Lennon family of Venice, California, this meant 
the beginning of holiday preparations. It was the first 
Sunday of Advent—signifying the coming of the Christ 
Child—and on that day and the successive Sundays 
before Christmas, the Lennons would add to their Yule 
decorations. The Christ Child, all the childrén knew, 
was not to appear in the manger for several more weeks, 
but it was the Lennons’ custom to put the tiny Babe, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, into a little wooden crib 
filled with straw on that first Sunday. Then Mr. and 
Mrs. Lennon would set up a square of velvet cloth on the 
piano top, across the room from the manger, placing on 
it replicas of the richly adorned wise men, a procession 
of donkeys laden with gifts, and a stately camel. The 


children would take turns moving them forward every 
day until the first week in January, when the entire pro- 
cession would arrive on the mantel piece and become 
part of the Nativity scene. (Continued ) 


Trying to guess Mom and Dad’s Christmas secrets are, left to 
right: Billy, Danny, Janet, Peggy, Kathy, Dianne, Mimi, Joey. 


It was a miracle—the Lennons never doubted it; 


(Continued) 


While the preparation was going 
on, the littlest Lennon, Anne Mado- 
lin, crawled into the room and Sis 
propped her in her own little rock- 
ing chair so she could watch. This 
was Annie’s very first Christmas, for 
she’d been born last January 24th. 
Although she could not realize what 
was going on, her big brown eyes 
kept getting wider and wider as she 
watched her brothers and sisters pre- 
paring for this something wonder- 
ful. On the day before Christmas, 
Annie would be exactly eleven 
months old, and already the closets 
were full of packages that would be 
under the tree waiting for her. 
Christmas time at the Lennons is an 
important time. Along with the 
gaiety, the bright decorations, the 
delicious dinner and the welcoming 
of friends and relatives, there is an 
attitude that goes much deeper. 
Because of its religious significance, 
it is a time of reverence, unselfish 
thoughts and prayers. 

As Sis Lennon says, “When you 
live something every day of your 
life, it’s a (Continued on page 70) 
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as a surprise 
painter 


a series 


per clippings and his 


_There’s a man in Bever 
California—a talented amateur 
painter would doa portraitof 
Joan Crawford, |. 
photos of Joan, an 
Joan, and that night he wee 
studied them, and pored over 
Studied them, 
“own memories and then th 
night he (Continued on pa 


ONLY 
SHE WERE 
HERE 


verytime I hear her name, I 
E die a little inside—like the 
other evening, at the open- 
ing of “The Best of Everything.” 
I was leaving the theater, and for 
a moment I was taken by surprise 
as a group of girls broke through 
the rope and rushed towards me 
with their pads and pencils. As | 
was being pulled away by an ush- 
er, | heard a voice say softly, 
“Please, Bob, won’t you sign just 
one more.” I turned around and 
saw a young girl. I took the auto- 
graph book she held out to me and 
started to write when she inter- 
rupted and shyly said, “Won’t you 
please put “To Patty, with love?’ ” 

As she said this, I felt myself 
tense up. I was glad I had my face 
hidden, looking down at the book. 
But I could hardly write, I was 
gripping (Continued on page 57) 


by BOB EVANS 
as told to GEORGE CHRISTY 


: 


he 


— 
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by SHARI SHEELEY (who knows) 


what makes 


a nice boy 


change 


that? 


MW sister and I unloaded our paraphernalia: beach towels, lotion for 
getting brown, straw hats for keeping away freckles, two bathing caps, a stack 
of movie magazines, our portable radio, a bag of sandwiches and a thermos 

jug. We shook out our towels, anchored them in mounds of warm sand, tuned 

to our favorite deejay, divided up the magazines and stretched out to 

relax. It was a perfect summer day—just the right amount of cool breeze and, 
overhead, a clear, balmy sky. Suddenly, a whirling white ball came flying 

at us, spraying sand in the sandwiches, overturning the cups of milk and finally 
coming to a rest in my lap. Mary Jo and I jumped up. With miles of empty sand, 


you’d think they could keep the ball in their own (Continued on page 75 ) 
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JANET LEIGH and TONY CURTIS: 


there will 
divorce 
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It was ugly enough to be a lie, but how many 
people would think that. The morning gossip 
column plainly stated: Janet Leigh and Tony 
Curtis quarreled at a party last night. It be- 
gan when Janet, her lips tight with anger, 


walked across the crowded room to where her 
husband sat beside a dark-haired, pretty girl. 
She said something to the girl and then 
turned on her heel and walked out. Those 
who saw it say there (Continued on page 64) 
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DORIS DAY: “Boys want their 
girls to be natural. Do you remem- 
ber what Rock Hudson said to me in 
‘Pillow Talk’? ‘You give me a real 
warm feeling, like a potbellied stove 
on a frosty morning.’ That’s what a 


fellow likes—warmth. So here are 


some tips that'll help you get through 
to him, when he calls and asks: 


“WOULD YOU LIKE TO GO OUT 
TO DINNER?’ Boys like a girl who 
wears a small hat or veil and gloves; 
lets them open doors; waits for the 
headwaiter to show her to a table, 
then follows ahead of her date (but 
lets her date lead if there’s no wait- 
er); knows the waiter will hold her 
chair and help with her coat (and 
knows only men check their coats) ; 
keeps her gloves and handbag on her 
lap or an empty chair; knows the 
difference between “dinner” (fixed 
price for all courses) and “a la 
carte” (each course is separate, so it 
costs more); doesn’t order the most 
expensive dish but takes her price 
cue from their suggestions; tells her 
date her osder so he can tell the 


GETTING THROUGH 


TO HIM 


waiter; is adventurous enough to 
try foreign foods; never fixes her 
hair or makeup at the table. 


“HOW ABOUT MEETING SOME 
OF MY FRIENDS?” Boys like a 


girl who isn’t jealous of his friends; 
won't moan if the subject gets on 
cars; doesn’t try to falsely impress; 
avoids quarreling, or acting posses- 
sive or too affectionate; never gos- 
sips or makes fun of others; won't 
repeat things he’s told her; can 
aame six popular records and what 
subjects top a boy’s best-seller list; 
doesn’t brag about her other dates. 


“WOULD YOU COME AND MEET 
MY PARENTS?” Boys like a girl 


who knows they don’t ask every girl 
to meet their parents, so they must 
like her a lot; remembers to bring 
candy if she’s invited for dinner 
(and offers to help with the dishes) ; 
doesn’t gush, talk too much or 
smoke; is respectful of their opin- 
ions; stands when she is introduced 
to them; is interested when mother 
shows her prize antique chair; won’t 
embarrass them by holding hands; 
doesn’t giggle, or tell tales out of 
school; or dress “too fancy.” 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING CHRIST- 
MAS DAY?” A boy likes you if he 


wants to share that day with you, so 
show you like him by inviting him 
to your house. To give or not to give 
a gift is the big question. The an- 
swer is have an inexpensive one 
ready under the tree in case he 
brings you something. Boys like 
subscriptions to sports and news 
magazines; bulky Shetland mufflers; 
records; bright-colored socks that 
you've knitted yourself; something 
for his car; cuff-links; anything he’s 


ever mentioned to you. 


“CAN YOU GO TO THE CHRIST- 
MAS FORMAL?” Boys like a girl 
who sounds friendly on the phone 
and makes him feel glad he called; 
is smart enough to tell him the color 
of her dress so his flowers will please 
(if not a bracelet corsage, always 
wears his flowers either on the left 
shoulder with stems pointing down, 
or pinned to waist) ; wears a simple 
dress that doesn’t have all “those 
fussy frills and bows”; doesn’t put 
on grown-up airs or worry all the 
time about her hair; smells pretty 
but “doesn’t reek”; doesn’t ask him 
to store her make-up in his pocket; 
will sit out a fast dance if he can’t 
do it; doesn’t tell her girlfriends 
everything; shows she appreciates 
all the money he’s spent. 


4 
HOW @oop is 
YOUR PARTY LUNE? 


Party fashions: Just a short while 
back, Tuesday tried to be sophisti- 
cated. Now she realizes her best style 
is casual. Here she wears a party 
favorite: a black cashmere sweater 
with white wool skirt. (“It’s right for 
almost any kind of date.”) Other 
Tuesday combinations: velvet top 
with chiffon skirt. Her fashion don’ts: 
shock colors (“I used to mix a white 
dress with red belt, black shoes’”’) and 
too-full skirts (“Make you hippy”). 


\ ay 
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When Tuesday Weld came to Hollywood two years ago, 
she found herself no longer a model, but she didn’t feel 
like a movie star either. To her first big party she wore 
so much make-up, she was afraid to blink an eye. (“Have 
you ever tried not to move your face for six hours?”) 
She loved exotic lipstick and used to “mix her own.” 
Once she counted and found she had 72 shades. Since, 
she’s learned to apply make-up so it looks natural. Her 
greatest compliment: when someone told her how nice she 
looked without make-up. She was wearing it! Tuesday 
says she has no beauty secrets but does have a beauty 
routine. She shampoos her hair often; scrubs her face 
with a complexion brush bought in the five-and-ten; 
brushes her hair 100 strokes a day and sets her curls with 
spray set. “Experiment,” she says, “with your hair and 
don’t be afraid of a rinse. It washes right out.” She re- 
cently tried a lavender blond. The shade elicited shrieks 
from the studio, lasted only two days. For a party, her 
advice is to dress and to look as natural as you can. 
Her jewelry is simple and she prefers perfume in “just a 
hint,” but she does splurge on a frosted nailpolish or iri- 


descent eyeshadow. “It makes you feel different.” Try it. 


Tuesday’s Party Make-Up Tips: 

1. Tuesday keeps eyebrows natural, 
darkens with mascara-dabbed brush. 
~2. For a party, she applies to top lid a 
thin band of green shadow, then draws 
a fine line along lashes with brown 
eyeliner; extends it a breath past eye. 


3. Tuesday uses rouge with caution. 


(“It helps, if you look too pale.”) 
4. For a clean lip line, she outlines 
mouth with a lip pencil, adds lipstick. 


3 Party Hairdos: Left, Tuesday curls hair in front, winds a chignon in back. 
Middle, she sweeps hair back, catches it with false braid, lets hair fall in 
ponytail. Right, a center part and tight pageboy gives a Victorian look. 
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CHA- 
CHA 


Annette and Paul 
show you how 


GIRL’S PART 


First Half 


START 

1. Step to right side with right foot. 

2. Step forward with left foot, accenting. 

3. Step in place with right foot. 

4. (or Cha-Cha) Step to left side with left foot and 
bring right foot next to left, weight on right. 


Second Half 
Cha 


1. Step to left side with left foot. 

2. Step back with right foot, accenting. 

3. Step in place with left foot. 

4. (or Cha-Cha) Step to right side with right foot 
and bring left foot next to right, weight on leit. 
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MAN’S PART 


First Half 


START 
1. Step to left side with left foot. 


Step back with right foot, accent- 
ing that step. 

Step in place with left foot. 

(or Cha-Cha) Step to right side 
with right foot and bring ieft foot 
next to right, weight on left. 


Second Half 


1. Step to right side with right foot. 
Step forward with left foot, ac- 
centing. 

Step in place with right foot. 

(or Cha-Cha) Step to left side 
with left foot and bring right foot 
next to left, weight on right. 


So you'll blossom on the dance floor 
instead of against the wall, here’s a 
new, easy way to do the basic Cha-Cha 
(reprinted from Arthur Murray’s 
“How To Be a Good Dancer”). Read 
both sets of steps before you start 
practicing your own part. Start with 
slow music and count out loud: 


1-2-3, Cha-Cha . . . 1-2-3, Cha-Cha. 


BOB EVANS 


Continued from page 46 


the pencil so hard. I once knew another 
Patty, and she’s still part of me. I’ve 
never forgotten her—because I loved her. 
It all goes back to when I was seventeen, 
when my lung had collapsed, and I almost 
died. I convalesced in Florida, and by the 
time I came back to New York, it was 
summer. Although my lung was better, I 
was still very weak. I remember sitting out 


- in the park, by the Hudson River, and 


thinking about what had happened. Some- 


= times I thought I’d never get well, never 


- get any place. Because of my illness, my 
= acting career came to an abrupt ending. 


One day, as I sat there, I noticed a young 
girl sitting alone on a nearby bench. I 
smiled at her. When she smiled back, I 
said hello. I told her my name, and she 
said her name was Patricia, but everyone 
called her Patty. She wanted to know 


= what I was doing, sitting along the river. 


“I like sitting by the river and wonder- 
ing what life has in store for me.” 

“T daydream, too, I guess,” she said, her 
voice was soft and melodious. 

I asked her if she sang. 

“No,” she said. “But I want to learn to 


= play the piano.” 


“Well, why don’t you?” I asked. 

“Because .. . well, it’s not that easy.” 

“Why?” I asked. “My father plays and 
he’s taught me. It’s really not hard.” 

“It’s not that. My dad says it would be 


- a waste of money!” she said hesitatingly. 


We talked for a couple of hours. She 
told me she’d never known her mother, 
who had died when she was born; and that 
she was an only child. Her father had 
raised her. She was used to being alone— 
she didn’t make friends easily. 

After that, we used to meet almost every 
day that summer, and we talked about 
everything. I used to tell her what acting 


= on radio was like, and what a world of 
- make-believe it was. Then, one day, she 


told me why she wasn’t taking piano 


- lessons. Her dad couldn’t afford a piano, 


and I told her, never mind, she could learn 
to play on ours. 

One afternoon, I brought her home for 
her first lesson—she didn’t do too badly. 
After that, we spent at least one hour a 


= day practicing. Then, one morning, she 
— called me to say she couldn’t make the les- 
- son; her father was sick with a cold. The 


rest of my day was ruined, and then it hit 
me: Could it be that I was falling in love? 


HAT autumn, we went to football 
games and rooted for Columbia U. 
(which was my dad’s alma mater). 
They were the coldest autumn months in 
the history of the weather bureau. I re- 
member Patty would bundle up in a heavy 


- coat, and I’d wear my muffler and heavy 
- leather jacket—and we’d eat hot dogs and 
— popcorn and root for “our team.” I'll never 
- forget those days. We had great times. It’s 


funny, but the only way you can really 
have a good time, is to be with the right 
person. It doesn’t matter what you do. 

Everything went fine. Then, one day, my 
mother asked, “Are you getting serious 
about Patty?” My dad didn’t say anything, 
but continued reading his book. I knew 
he wanted me to go to college. But he 
didn’t bring it up, not even when I bought 
Patty a second-hand piano later and he 
knew how serious I was. 

I had some money saved from my deejay 
job in Florida, so I splurged and surprised 
Patty for her birthday. Sometimes we 


= used to practice in her apartment after 


that, and some nights she’d fix something 
for us to eat—hamburgers and baked 
beans, meat loaf or fried chicken—while 


her father and I talked until it was ready. 

The following summer, I gave her a 
bracelet for her birthday. “Just think,” 
Patty said, “by next June I'll have known 
you almost two whole years!” I leaned 
over and kissed her and said, “Patty, I 
love you.” 

Patty had really brought me out of my- 
self. Before I met her, I used to be scared 
of being myself with people, but with her, 
I wasn’t. From the time I was a kid, I was 
lonely and kind of shy. I'd nearly died 
with pneumonia, and I wasn’t allowed out 
of our apartment for weeks. I used to 
watch the other kids from my window, 
playing hockey or football or softball, and 
I'd pretend I was out there playing with 
them. Of course, it didn’t work very well. 
I’ve never been very good at fooling my- 
self. I couldn’t fool myself in high school, 
either. The kids all thought I was moody. 
I wasn’t a joiner, because being a radio 
actor gave me little time after school to 
make friends. Things had gone on like 
that until I met Patty. 


S months passed, our love became 
fA stronger and our thoughts more 

serious. It was just two weeks before 
Christmas, when Patty’s dad phoned me. I'd 
gone shopping to buy Patty a string of 
pearls she’d wanted for Christmas. I'd 
already bought her a record album of 
our favorite songs and a stuffed elephant 
she’d seen in a window and loved. 

I'd just walked into the house when the 
telephone rang. It was Patty’s dad. His 
voice was so low, it sounded muffled. 
“Bob,” he said, and I couldn’t hear the 
rest of it. I had to ask him to say it 
again. “Bob . . . I don’t know how to tell 
you. Patty—Patty’s been in an accident. 
I’m at the hospital now, but they won’t 
let me near her .. .” 

I was stunned. I couldn’t seem to find 
my voice. Finally, I said hoarsely, “But 
what’s the matter? I spoke to her today 
during my lunch hour. Everything was 
all right then!” 

“She was with her girlfriend. The two 
of them went out to look for a Christmas 
gift for you. A car and... and 

I gripped the phone hard. “Where are 
you?” I asked. 

He gave me the name of the hospital in 
mid-Manhattan, and I ran out and hailed 
the first taxi I saw. 

By the time I got to the hospital, Patty 
had died. Her father sat in the waiting 
room, all by himself, and his eyes were 
red from crying. I sat down next to him. 
I couldn’t move. 

Later, I called my folks but I couldn’t 
believe what I was telling them. How 
could Patty—I’d spoken to her at noon— 
suddenly be dead? How could she? I 
felt I wanted to cry, but couldn’t. I don’t 
think I’ve ever cried since. 

I got home that night, but I don’t re- 
member much about it. I think a doctor 
drove us back to New York. I kept telling 
myself, I'll talk to her tomorrow. I know 
I will. We'll speak on the phone and she’ll 
say, “Bob, I bought the prettiest dress for 
the Christmas holidays, but don’t ask 
me any questions about it because I want 
it to be a surprise!” 

But I didn’t talk to her tomorrow .. 
the next day. 

They buried her, four days later, in a 
crowded hilltop cemetery. It was snowing. 
The snow made a white blanket on the 
metal coffin. I left before they lowered it. 

I’ve been told, by my parents and close 
friends, that time heals all wounds. Maybe 
it does. I don’t play games with myself, I 
know I’ve yet to find this so. Hard work, 
Hollywood parties, premieres—none of this 
helps. All I know is, I'd give it all up for 
someone like Patty. THE Enp 


or 


BOB’S IN 20TH’s “THE BEST CF EVERYTHING.” 
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Coutest 


Just fill in last line. Send in as many 
coupons as you like. 


Paste on a postcard and mail to: 
Win A Five-Minute Phone Call 

P.O. Box 1872, Grand Central Station 
New York 17, New York 


YOUR LAST CHANCE: 


wina 


hristmas 


from your favorite star 


ENTER TODAY— 


you’ve only got till December 20th to win 


It's like a dream, too good to be, 
would ever call me. 
But if it should happen, through Photoplay, 


| can tell you now just what I'd say: 


| live at: 
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HI, ELVIS You couldn't blame 
any girl for being speechless at the 
sound of those words so, just in case, 
practice making your voice sound warm 
and friendly. You'll want El to know 
you're glad he called. Remember, he’s 
been away in Germany, and the things 
he’s missed most are the everyday 
things you probably take for granted. 
Tell him about them. Then start him 
talking by asking about his plans when 


HI, 'M ROCK If Rock seems a little 
withdrawn when he first gets on the 
phone with you, it’s cause he’s a little 
shy with people till they’ve proved them- 
selves. But if you’re open, natural and 
friendly. he'll like you from the start. 
In that case, watch out! Rock’s a great 
tease and practical joker. He’s serious 
about his new singing career, but also 
a littlke embarrassed by it. So don’t 
mention it. Don’t bring up jewelry 


HI, FABIAN Fabian doesn't 
like girls who are too forward, so be 
natural and modest when he calls you. 
Fabe likes to be sure a girl likes him 
just for himself, and he likes to take 
the initiative with a girl so he can feel 
he’s made the conquest—and not vice 
versa. He loves food, but don’t say too 
much about it; he’s on a diet. He hates 
gossip and talking about other people, 
so turn the conversation to sports, in- 


HI, 'M KOOKIE Edd’s girl has to 
have a sense of humor, so show you 
have one by telling him about something 
funny that happened to you. Like thank- 
ing your aunt for the wrong Christmas 
present, and how you got out of it. In 
person, Edd’s not quite as glib as the 
car jockey he plays in “77 Sunset 
Strip,” but he’ll yak away happily if 
you ask about sports cars, swimming, 
water skiing, gymnastics or records. 


‘fF Here’s what to say if your phone rings and he says: 


he gets home. El’s started to keep a 
diary, so why not tell him the kind of 
things you write in yours? And if 
you're planning to travel, ask him for 
some tips—fellows like to be asked for 
advice. El will have lots to say, too, 
about his new German guitar, football, 
movies, cars, clothes and Teddy bears. 
Don’t ask him about the girls he’s dated 
in Germany—boys don’t like to be 
asked about their other girlfriends. 


either, because he’s superstitious about 
it. never wears any and doesn’t like too 
much of it on girls. Instead, study up on 
sailing, his main hobby, and talk about 
that. Other things to talk about are 
amusement parks (his favorite place for 
a date with a girl he really likes). gar- 
dening (he raises grapes), “Pillow Talk” 
(it’s his favorite picture), the world and 
your place in it (he’s become quite a 
serious guy, is fascinated by philosophy ). 


stead. You'll have to bring up the sub- 
ject, ‘cause though he loves sports. es- 
pecially football, Fabe won’t talk about 
it unless he’s sure the girl is really in- 
terested. He loves dancing, too, so tell 
him about any new steps your gang is do- 
ing or about the new record with a great 
beat for dancing. Ask about the new 
house he bought for his folks and tell 
him about your school. Also be sure to 
see his first picture, “Hound Dog Man.” 


Now that he’s spending so much time 
on trains and planes, getting to and 
from personal appearances, Edd’s doing 
a lot of reading. Be ready with a good 
book you can talk to him about. Our 
tip is to choose something offbeat— 
that’s Edd’s taste in books, and also in 
places to go and things to do on a date. 
See if you can suggest something un- 
usual. Watch him on ABC-TV’s “77 
Sunset Strip” to get some ideas. 
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get more out of life— 


go out toa 


movie 


What’s on tonight? 
You’ve got to go out 
to see the best! Look for 
these new pictures 


at your favorite theater 


On The Beach UNITED ARTISTS 
This movie’s trying to scare you—and it does. The scene ~ 
is Australia, in 1964. The third world war, a quickie, has» 
killed off the rest of the world with its bombs or their fall- 
out. Now, the poisoned air is moving closer each day to " 
the last people left alive on earth. For his first straight ,q 
dramatic role, as a guilt-ridden scientist, Fred Astaire may 
pick up an Oscar to go with all those Emmys he won last ~* 
year. He doesn’t sing a note or dance a step. How could hee 
—with the world in such a pickle? Gregory Peck, as a sub- 
marine commander, takes us for eerie periscopic view of un- 
inhabited cities. It’s a relief to get back to Australia for ax. 
look at Ava Gardner (left, top, with Fred and Greg). The 
story’s almost too real, and its finish will leave you stunned. 
But don’t just sit there! The whole purpose of the movie, 
is to make you get up and do something before we all wind 
up in the same fix. FAMILY 


Operation Petticoat U-1, EASTMAN COLOR ® 
The only thing better than one Cary Grant is two of him. 
So here’s Cary with the fellow who did such a hilarious ~ 

imitation of him in “Some Like It Hot,” Tony Curtis. Cary’s 

boss of a submarine during a plain old-fashioned war like 

the 1939-1945 one, and he has more trouble fighting off** 
Tony, a slick operator and scrounger extraordinary, than 
the Japanese. But Tony doesn’t destroy Cary’s morale 
single-handed. He has some help from a submarine load of 
stranded nurses, including Dina Merrill, who’s blond and 
poised (left, below, with Tony and Cary), and Joan O’Brien, 
who’s brunette and giddy. The pink submarine alone is 
worth the price of the popcorn—if you didn’t see it, you 
wouldn't believe it. FAMILY 


H ound-Dog Man CINEMASCOPE, DE LUXE an 

They haven’t spared a thing to make Fabian feel comfort- 
able in his first movie. It’s an easygoing, country-style story 
about the ol’ southern hills, and Fabe looks handsome as a 
lad filled with hero-worship and jealousy. His idol is Stuart 
Whitman, who’s a mighty handy man with a fishing rod, a 
gun and a pack of hounds. Carol Lynley’s the girl who 
thinks she can get the hound-dog man to settle down. It’s 
Dodie Stevens who has poor Fabian worried—but she’s only 
teasing. The songs these two sing have a modern beat, but 
it doesn’t clash too much with the fiddle music and square 
dancing. Real good fun. FAMILY ya 


Aren’t We W onder ful GERMAN DIALOGUE, 

The Germans are asking—and answering—the question 
in that title, poking fun at their own recent history as they 
do it. Hansjorg Felmy and Robert Graf portray a pair of 
typical Germans from 1913 to the present, with the epi- 
sodes in their lives interrupted by a vaudeville team who toss 
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Li'l Abner: Julie and Peter. 


“in comments and songs. This bitter, 
«sarcastic movie treats the Nazis less 
rough than movie-makers in another 
‘country might have done. But it’s 
-good to see that the Germans are now 
able to laugh at themselves. ADULT 


PARAMOUNT; 
“il Abner VISTAVISION, TECHNICOLOR 


The gang from Dogpatch, having 
made their crazy, unwashed way 
“through a comic strip and a Broad- 

way musical, are more fun than ever 

in this big, bouncy movie. done with 
lots of style and color. Along with 
the weird-looking characters. there 
are some of the best-looking girls and 
boys you've ever seen. including 
»Julie Newmar and Peter Palmer. The 
songs are good, but the dance num- 


bers are really special! FAMILY 


1001 Arabian Nights 
It’s Mr. Magoo—what more do we 
“have to say? The details are that 
he’s in Bagdad, with Jim Backus as 
his voice and Kathryn Grant and 
*Dwayne Hickman doing the talking 
for a pair of sweethearts. There’s a 
lot of talking going.on, but it doesn’t 
“matter too much. After all, like we 
said, its Mr. Magoo, bumbling his 
near-sighted way straight to your 


+funny-bone. FAMILY 


The Best of Everything 20TH; 


CINEMASCOPE, DE LUXE COLOR 
Producer Jerry Wald’s moved Pey- 
ton Place to Madison Avenue, and 


if you liked the first picture, you'll 
feel ditto about this slick adaptation 
of Rona Jaffe’s best-selling novel 
about career girls and the no-good- 
niks they fall in love with. Joan 
Crawford’s so good she makes you 
wish they'd given her more to do. 
Hope Lange plays it cool in a ro- 
mance with hard-drinker Stephen 
Boyd and sparkly Diane Baker steals 
the picture in a romance with Bob 
Evans. Suzy Parker looks pretty. but 
she needs help from some fancy 
camera-work as she flips for Louis 
Jourdan. It’s all set in a publishing 
office the elegant likes of which no- 
body on our staff has ever seen. 


Jack Webb, who produced, di- 
rected and starred in this movie— 
the strange title is the way newspaper 
men sign off their stories—started 
out with a fine idea. He wanted to 
make a realistic newspaper picture, 
and the people he bosses around in 
his managing-editor role are solid, 
believable types, especially David 
Nelson. But it looks as though the 
gags about Jack’s “Dragnet” style— 
“Just the facts, ma’am”—have made 
him kind of self-conscious. In this 
one Jack has all the players knock- 
ing themselves out trying to be wittv. 


FAMILY 


WARNERS 


The Miracle 


WARNERS : TECH- 
NIRAMA, TECHNICOLOR 


Don’t confuse this picture with the 
one Anna Magnani made a few years 
back. They have the same title. and 
both have a religious theme. But the 
costumes and settings of early 19th- 


“Best”: Hope, Suzy and Diane. 


“Miracle”: Carroll, Vittorio. 


century Spain give this big movie a 
mighty romantic and adventurous air. 
Carroll Baker has a role actresses 
dream of. First, she’s a devout young 
postulant; then a girl in love: a fiers 
gypsy: a cynical courtesan. Adoring 
men simply litter her path: soldier 
Roger Moore, gypsy Vittorio Gass- 
man, matador Gustavo Rojo. noble- 
man Dennis King. Carroll’s a nice. 
intelligent sort of actress—but we 
had the feeling that the part simply 
cried out for a dazzling old-sty!« 
glamour queen. FAMILY 
Happy Anniversary U.A. 

David Niven can never be too had. 
but this isn’t one of his best. A stagey 
farce. it’s as funny as you could want 
when David’s ranting and raving 
against that one-eyed monster-—TV. 
But when he is remembering the good 
times he and Mitzi Gaynor had before 
they were married, twelve years and 
two children ago—well, things kind 
of lose their bounce. 


ADULT 


The House of the Seven Hawks 


M-C-M 

Real Dutch backgrounds make all 
the mysterious goings-on extra inter- 
esting. and Robert Taylor obviously 
enjoys his work as a tough American 
adventurer on the prowl for lost Nazi 
loot. If the villains, a sinister fat man 
and his gang, look familiar, it’s prob- 
ably ‘cause you’ve caught the Bogart 
picture, “The Maltese Falcon,” on 


the late show. FAMILY 
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DICK CLARK 


Continued from page 18 


what the talk was really all about. 

Lots of it, of course, was about music, 
and maybe that explains why “Yakity Yak” 
by The Coasters was the novelty record of 
the year. The title of the song comeback of 
the year has to go to “The Three Bells,” as 
recorded by The Browns. This was a 
strong record a few years back, when in- 
troduced by Les Compagnons de la Chan- 
son, but it never really reached the top till 
59, and it has now joined that growing 
club of Gold Records. Other top songs of 
the year were “Personality” and “Stagger 
Lee,” both by Lloyd Price, which goes 
to prove that being a seventh son really 
is lucky. 

Around the “Bandstand,” everybody 
was yakking about the way the girls 
seemed to be moving into the male sphere 
by wearing boyish styled shirts in the 
“sloppy Joe” style, hanging loosely out- 
side skirts, shorts or capris. While the 
ladies were becoming a bit casual, the 
fellows moved in the other direction, with 
blazers cropping up all over the place. For 
a while there, we were back in the 30’s, 
with clubs seals and school emblems on 
the jacket breast pockets. 

And then there was a whole lot of 
shouting and whispering going on about the 
people who make the music. For instance: 


WHISPER—They said | was an im- 
poster: Maybe you didn’t hear that one, 
because it never got much further than 
my own office. It started because this was 
the busiest, most exciting year in all the 
thirty I've known. For me, 1959 was the 
year I moved into a home of my own.. 
made my first movie, “Because They’re 
Young” ... was on “This Is Your life”... 
added a new TV show, “World of Talent.” 
Well, after I'd been out in Hollywood a 
couple of weeks, working on the picture, 
I headed for a personal appearance at the 
Michigan State Fair. (Editor’s note: He 
broke all attendance records.) I was up on 
the platform, waiting to go on, when a 
nice-looking, elderly gentleman stepped up 
beside me. He’d been watching “American 
Bandstand” for a few days before the 
fair, so he’d know just what this fellow 
Dick Clark did. But what he didn’t know, 
was that Tony Mammarella had been sub- 
bing for me on the show. So, when I was 
introduced to him as Dick Clark, he did 
a fast double-take. “Why, you don’t look 
anything like you do on TV,” he said. 
This fractured me; I couldn’t wait to get 
back to Philadephia and tell Tony I'd 
practically been accused of being an im- 
poster. For about a week after that, the 
gang at the office would look from me to 
Tony and back again, and then burst out 
laughing. “That’s all right, pal,” Tony told 
ss" be glad to help you make a come- 
ack!” 


SHOUT—Fabian Fumes: When I got 
back from the coast and heard the talk 
about the feud Fabian was supposed to be 
staging with his old pal and manager, Bob 
Marcucci, I shrugged it off. Any time I’d 
seen them together, they seemed to be 
read good buddies. But when people kept 
telling me about how peeved Fabe was at 
the way Bob “bossed” him around and 
wouldn’t even let him go out on dates, I 
put a call through to him to double check. 

As I'd suspected, it just wasn’t so. What 
some people seem to forget is that Fabe is 
still only sixteen. When he’s at home, his 
folks keep an eye on him. When he’s on 
the road, Bob’s like his “older brother.” 
“He’s teaching me to make my own de- 


cisions,” Fabe told me, “and to fight for 
what I think is right.” What.about the 
dating, I asked. “Of course he lets me 
date,” Fabe said. “Sometimes, he even lets 
me take his car.” 


WHISPER~—Dodie Sighs: This one’s 
true, and the reason is Dodie Stevens’ 
first real crush. The fellow who has Dodie’s 
heart tied up in knots, like a pair of pink 
shoelaces, is my good friend Fabian. Trou- 
ble is that, while Fabe can date, Dodie, 
who'll be fourteen in February, still can’t. 

Along with her first crush, Dodie got 
her first kiss this year—but not from 
Fabe. It happened while Dodie was on 
tour in Australia. She’d been watching TV 
in the lobby of Sydney’s Rex Hotel along 
with sixteen-year-old Dash Croft, who 
plays drums with The Champs. Dash 
asked if he could walk Dodie and her 
older sister, Elaine, home—to the door of 
their suite, that is. Dodie agreed. Then, as 
Dodie turned to say goodnight, Dash sud- 
denly leaned over and kissed her. Dodie 
blushed a deep purple and then, not 
knowing what to say, rushed into her 
room. The next morning, when she saw 
Dash at rehearsal, Dodie blushed again, 
but she didn’t seem too angry. 

Dodie wasn’t the only girl in Hollywood 
sighing because she was too young. When 
Sal Mineo began limiting his dating to 
post-teens, there were an awful lot of long 
faces around. They brightened up, though, 
when it turned out Sal was only trying to 
prove he was old enough and mature 
enough to play the lead in “The Gene 
Krupa Story.” 


SHOUT—Dion and the Belmonts get 
away with larceny: Dion won’t tell me 
the name of the hotel or even the town 
where it happened, just in case he and the 
boys ever have to play there again. All 
he’ll say is that it was someplace in the 
midwest, in a hotel where he and the boys 
spotted an elevator operator being slow 
and rude to an elderly guest. When the 
operator’s back was turned, Dion and the 
boys took over. They scooted into the 
elevator car, pressed the button to close 
the door and then started zooming up and 
down. The floor dial swooped up to six, 
down to two, up again to eight. Then the 
boys took the car up to the top floor, set 
the elevator on “automatic,” and ducked 
out. When the elevator reached the lobby, 
it was empty. “It’s haunted!” the operator 
gasped. But ever since the day Dion and 
the Belmonts stole that elevator, service 
in that hotel has been the greatest. 


WHISPER— Has Elvis been forgotten? 
Well, let’s see who’s been treading in his 
footsteps. Fabian, Frankie Avalon, Sal 
Mineo and Paul Anka all took a fling at 
movies this year—and wasn’t it El’s first 
film that really clinched his spot in the 
fans’ hearts? Bobby Darin was riding along 
high on the top of the charts, and winning 
tributes from such stars as Bing Crosby, 
Frank Sinatra and Dean Martin for his 
way with the words on “Mack the Knife.” 
The only nay came from CBS radio, who 
banned the song, saying its lyrics promoted 
JD. Huh? 

Andy Williams and Tony Bennett tried 
the TV road to the top, and their two 
shows were probably the two biggest hits 
of the warm weather months. Johnny 
Horton, who looks like a baseball player 
and who had himself a hit with “The 
Battle of New Orleans,” started out right 
at the same Shreveport, La. radio station 
where Elvis (and Tommy Sands, too) first 
made himself heard. Johnny, though, was 
pretty much going around in circles this 
year. He has his own bait (fish, not date) 
factory and when he was on “Bandstand,” 
all he’d talk to me about was the new lure 
he’d invented, a thingamajig that flirts with 


the fish by doing a 360° whirl underwater. 
Another newcomer, Jackie Wilson, hit 
with “You Better Know It” and found suc- 
cess can be a problem. When he went on 
the road to meet his fans, talk spread that 


his marriage was in trouble. Jackie solved «4 


that one—and kept himself from being 


lonely, too—by having Frieda and the, 


— kids go along on every trip after 
that. 

And where was Elvis while all this was 
going on? Physically, he was in Germany, 


a 


of course. But his pictures were re-re- » 


leased at the local movie houses and he 


kept his place on the top-ten lists with a «, 


steady flow of singles and albums. And he 
really walked away with all the honors in 
all the pop music polls I read, including 
our own at “Bandstand.” 


SHOUT—Connie Francis learns about 
men: This was 
stopped being the only girl in my life. 
Suddenly, 
Annette, Anita Bryant, Kathy Linden, 
Connie Stevens and Keely Smith (in the 
comeback of the year). For a while there, 
I thought the girls might actually top the 


boys in the singing-honors department, * 


but that didn’t happen. Still, with what I 


learned about girls this year, all I can say + 


is you never know what'll happen next 


year. 


For Connie, it was a great year. She 


wowed ’em over in England, her records _ 


clicked wherever they have phonographs. 
So you can’t blame her if, at the deejay 
convention in Miami, she was walking on 
air. What brought her down to earth was 


a strange man who sidled up to her, as she # 


was waiting for an elevator, and pinched 
her—hard. Connie forgot about the elevator 
and took to the stairs. But by the time she 
arrived for her interview upstairs, she was 


fighting back the tears. “Men!” she ex-™ 


ploded. “What’s wrong with them?” Guess 
she was pretty exasperated, but Dave 
Somerville of The Diamonds, who’s one of 
the lucky fellows Connie’s been dating, 
tells me it didn’t take her too long tn get 
over it. 


WHISPER—Andy’s up in the air: This 

is my pet story of the year. Andy Williams, 

who’s often too good for his own good, is 

the kind of a softie with whom friends, - 
planning a trip out of town, park their 
dogs. He takes such good care of the 
pooches that his friends wouldn’t think of 
boarding them in kennels. Andy’s greatest 
experience as a professional dog-sitter 
came when Joan Crawford wanted to take 
her two dogs with her to the coast. When 
Joan found out that the particular airline 
she was taking didn’t allow dogs, she left 
them with her maid. “Call Andy,” Joan 
told her. So Andy came to the rescue, 
taking the next flight on another airline 
and delivering the dogs to Joan at the oth- 
er end. “I was planning to go to the coast 
anyway, Andy insists. That’s probably 
true, but, still, Andy made the greatest 
sacrifice of them all. To keep the dogs 
happy while airborne, he donated a couple 
of hats from his famous collection. The 
dogs chewed happily from coast to coast. 


SHOUT—Connie Stevens finds out 
who her friends really are: How do you 
recognize a friend? Well, at a masquerade 
party, like the one Connie gave, it isn’t 
always easy. But it’s fun. Connie, herself, 
dressed as a cello, in honor of her dad’s 
profession, but since she loves being femi- 
nine, it was the giddiest, frilliest cello you 
ever saw. Nick Adams and his wife came 
as twin babies, which was their way of 
announcing their own happy news. “I had 
a hard time recognizing some people,” 
Connie told me, “but I guess my real 
friends are the ones who stayed to help 
me clean up.” That includes singer Gary 
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Clarke, who’s been Connie’s steadiest date 
for the past two years. 

And in case you’ve been wondering, 
Connie tells me she’s not the mysterious 
“friend” on Edd Byrnes’ new record. Won- 
der who that gal is? 

Edd, who feels he may have done too 
much talking already about his rumored 
engagement to Asa Maynor—both to Asa 
and the press—won’t say another word on 
either subject. Edd did tell me, though, 
of a fan who waited perched on the fenders 
of his car for tive hours, waiting for him 
to return to where he’d parked. When she 
asked him for an autograph, Edd gave her 
one. And when she asked him for a kiss, 
Edd obliged again. “I'll never wash my 
cheek again,” she screamed. “But I hope she 
has,” Edd laughed. “It’s been a dusty year.’ 

Incidentally, cleaning up is the easiest 
thing in the world at the hootenanies the 
Kingston Trio give aboard Nick Reynolds’ 
houseboat. Everything goes over the side. 

And speaking of friends, Phil Everly is 
one. Phil, who likes to scoot out to Brook- 
lyn on his Vespa to split spaghetti dinners 
with Lou Giordano, is also the fellow who 
coached Lou and then put up the money 
for the demo of Lou’s record, “Don’t You 
Know.” 


WHISPER—Things go wrong for Pat 
Boone: When Pat got out to Hollywood 
and found one of his daughters had the 
measles, he was worried. But he didn’t 
take it as an omen. After all, another 
daughter’d had the measles when they 
were out there last year. But what Pat 
didn’t know was that that was only the be- 
ginning. Next came a broken toe while film- 
ing “Journey to the Center of the Earth”; 
a few odd burns when he helped fight a 
fire that broke out on the lot; and then a 
tangle between easygoing Pat and an ac- 
tress who saved her best scenes for off- 
camera. Guess he couldn’t help wondering 
if his first screen kiss was worth it, but 
Pat stayed calm through it all, which is 
the way he is. If one more thing had gone 
wrong, though, Pat might have wanted to 
take some advice from Johnny Mathis. 
“When things get too much,” says Johnny, 
“I hop in the car and drive to the edge of 
town. Then I park the car,” 
track star explains, “and just run and run.” 


SHOUT—Why doesn’t Duane Eddy 
speak up? Some of the fans have been 
getting the impression that Duane Eddy’s 
high-hatting them. It happens when they 
try to stop Duane coming out of a theater 
to talk to him. Trouble is, Duane’s just 
about the shyest guy in the business. It 
isn’t that he doesn’t want to have a gab- 
session with his fans, it’s just that he finds 
it hard to speak up. Some of his big hits 
this year have been giving Duane more 
confidence, though, so look for a thaw. 
And if you’re one of the people who’s been 
wondering why Duane sometimes doesn’t 
sing along with his records, the answer’s 
the same—he’s still too shy. Maybe Duane 
ought to practice with one of the “sing 
along” records that won so many fans for 
Mitch Miller this year. One of those fans 
even offered to buy Mitch’s beard. Mitch 
said he was willing to sell, but the price 
is $15,000. Any more offers? 

So, it’s goodbye to 1959 and a loud hello 
to 1960. I can only hope that for all of us 
it’s a year of peace, happiness and good 
health. Let’s do our best to make it that 
way.—DICK 


SEE ABC-TV’S “AMERICAN BANDSTAND,” 4-5:30 
P.M. EST MONDAY-FRIDAY, AND “THE DICK 
CLARK SHOW,” 7:30-8:30 P.M. EST SATURDAY. 
DICK’S NEW ABC-TV “WORLD OF TALENT” 
CAN BE SEEN ON WEDNESDAY, 8-8:30 P.M. EST. 
HE MAKES HIS MOVIE DEBUT AS A TEACHER 
IN COLUMBIA’S “BECAUSE THEY’RE YOUNG.” 
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brand new pictures! 
PLUS your favorites! 


All handsome 4 x 5 photos, 
glossy stock, just right for 


framing. Send your order today. 


5. Alan Ladd 
Hy Elizabeth Taylor 
15. Frank Sinatra 


240. Patti Page 
241. Lawrence Welk 
245. Hugh O'Brian 


295. John Gavin 
aoe. Lee Remick 


. Diane Varsi 


321. Dion 
322. Bobby Darin 
323. Steve Rowland 


18. Rory Calhoun 246. Jim Arness 298. Joanne Woodward 
19. Peter Lawford 249. John Saxon 299. Teddy Randazzo 
25. Dale Evans 250. Dean Stockwell 300. Paul Anka 
34. Roy Rogers 252. Warren Berlinger 301. Peter Brown 
51. Doris Day 253. James MacArthur 302. Edd Byrnes 
56. Perry Como 254. Nick Adams 303. Joni James 
74. John Wayne 255. John Kerr 304. Jock Mahoney 
84. Janet Leigh 256. Harry Belafonte 305. Jim Franciscus 
92. Guy Madison 258. Luana Patten 306. Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. 
105. Vic Damone 259. Dennis Hopper 307. John Smith 
109. Dean Martin 260. Tom Tryon 308. Lloyd Bridges 
110. c rry Lewis 261. Tommy Sands 309. John Russell 
121. Tony Curtis 262. Will Hutchins 310. Gene Barry 
128. Debbie Reynolds 263. James Darren 311. Chuck Connors 
136. Rock Hudson 264. Ricky Nelson 312. Geo. Montgomery 
139. Debra Paget 265. Faron Young | 313. Craig Stevens 
140. Dale Robertson 266. Jerry Lee Lewis 314. Steve McQueen 
141. Marilyn Monroe 267. Ferlin Husky 315. Conway Twitty 
145. Marlon Brando 268. Dolores Hart 316. Ty Hardin 
147. Tab Hunter 269. James Garner 317. Charles Bronson 
° ariton Heston - Sandra Uece 319. Roger Smith 
187. Jeff Richards 274. Robert Culp 320. Tuesday Weld 


194. Audrey Hepburn 275. Michael Ansara 
198. Gale Storm 276. Jack ny 

202. George Nader 277. Darlene Gillespie 
207. Eddie Fisher 278. Annette Funicello 
213. James Dean 279. David Stollery 
215. Kim Novak 280. Tim Considine 
219. Natalie Wood 282. Johnny Mathis 
221. Joan Collins 283. David Nelson 
222. Jayne Mansfield 284. Shirley Temple 
223. Sal Mineo 285. Pat Conway 
225. Elvis Presley 286. Bob Karton 
227. Tony Perkins 287. John Payxre 
228. Clint Walker 288. David Janssen 
229. Pat Boone 289. Dick Clark 

230. Paul Newman 291. Carol Lynley 
231. Don Murray 292. Jimmie Rodgers 
233. Pat Wayne 


3. Guy Williams 
235. Anita Ekberg 
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294. Frankie Avalon 


FILL IN AND MAIL 
COUPON TODAY! 


324. Ken Miller 
325. Connie Francis 
326. James Broderick 
327. Eric F i 
328. Clint Eastwood 


leming 


29. Gardner McKay 


330. Connie Stevens 


1. Millie Perkins 
2. Burt Reynolds 
3. Richard Long 
4. Roger Moore 
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JANET AND TONY 


Continued from page 51 


was no mistake. Janet was mad. But 
people should have known better than to 
ever suggest there’d be a separation—or 
a divorce. No marriage that has survived 
as much good and bad as Tony’s and 
Janet’s, is easily destroyed. Besides, they 
were the first to admit they’d quarreled. 
Like in the beginning . . . 

They quarreled over everything and 
nothing, like newlyweds do. They argued 
because Tony dropped his dirty socks on 
the living-room floor—and because Janet 
picked them up. They quarreled because 
Janet wanted to have meals three times 
a day—and no being late—and Tony 
wanted to exist on salted peanuts, eaten 
whenever he was hungry. They fought 
because Janet thought they should buy a 
house—and Tony insisted they couldn’t 
afford it. 

But, in time, they learned to laugh and 
to give. Tony, coaxed to the table, stayed 
there to eat, to smile at his wife, to say 
with the honesty that turned her heart 
over with love, “You’re right about regu- 
lar meals, Janet. I feel healthier these 
days, you know? And Jan—even when we 
fought about it—I loved you for loving 
me enough to care about what kind of 
junk I ate—” 

And Janet, learning also to give, to 
bend, began to leave the ashes in the 
ashtray rather than to leave Tony’s lap 
to empty them; learned to let a little un- 
tidyness creep into her home and into her 
life—since it brought with it so much love 
and tenderness. Learned to soften in her 
attitudes, learned to be wrong and happy 
sometimes, instead of right and in tears. 

The little apartment was, perhaps, not 
as neat as it used to be. But somehow they 
seemed to spend much more time in it, 
together, alone. 

That was 1951, 1952, the early years. 
They got through them by being ready 
to change, ready to grow. But, in 1954, 
they came to a place and a time where 
change was not enough—where growth 
came to a sudden, terrible halt. 

And the strange thing was—it happened 
partly because things were going so well. 

They had moved, by then, from the 
cramped little apartment, to a _ rented 
house—roomy enough to satisfy Janet, not 
too expensive to overwhelm Tony. They 
had undoubted security now—money in 
the bank, contracts in the desk drawer. 
They had survived tragedy when Janet 
lost their first baby halfway through her 


pregnancy—with Tony thousands of miles 
away on location for a film. They had got- 
ten over that, helping each other, loving 
each other. 

They should have been a sure thing by 
now. 

But they weren’t. 

“Why?” Tony would ask her, over and 
over, pacing the floor, wearing restless 
paths across the living-room carpeting. 
“Why am I so jumpy? Why am I so moody 
all the time? Up one minute, down the 
next—” 

Janet would consider. “Well, the kind 
of life we lead is sort of uncertain, always 
on the go—” 


mpatiently, Tony shook his head. “That’s 

not it. Not it at all. Look, if things were 

lousy, I’d understand it. If things weren’t 
going okay, I'd be right to be scared or 
moody. Who wouldn’t be? But, Jan— 
things are going great. And I’m still— 
scared.” 

“I don’t understand,” Janet said wor- 
riedly. “What are you scared of? How do 
you know something’s wrong?” 

“Tl tell you. A crazy thing happened 
this afternoon. I’m standing on the set, 
see, and this fellow came up and sort of 
looked at me funny. So I said, ‘What’s the 
matter, you don’t like my clothes?’ So he 
said, ‘I never said a word about your 
clothes.’ And I got furious. I said, ‘Don’t 
tell me that, you’re looking at them like 
you don’t like them, now get out of here, 
don’t stare at me, beat it—’ and then I 
found out he wasn’t staring at me! He 
wasn’t disliking my clothes—or anything! 
He was just a man, just standing there, 
that’s all. Don’t you understand?” 

“No,” Janet said, bewilderedly, “I don’t.” 

Suddenly, out of nowhere, a new demon 
had come to rage in their lives; a demon 
that neither patience nor love, nor talks 
with Tony’s mother, could drive away. 

And Hollywood, noting the lights that 
burned late in the Curtis house, hearing 
rumors of shouting and stamping and 
slammed doors, watching Tony stalk 
angrily through the quiet streets, lips tight, 
eyes tense—Hollywood watched and 
nodded and whispered, “They made it 
this far, but no farther. This is the end .. .” 

But there was no divorce. 

But, that month, they made a decision 
together that shook both of them deep and 
hard—much deeper, much harder, than the 
simple words describing it can imply. It 
was this: 

Tony would go to a psychiatrist. Tony 
would go into analysis. 

In our day and age, this is not news. In 
Hollywood, particularly, analysis is as 
common as Cadillacs—and more costly! 
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But to Tony Curtis, brought up in the 
hard, tough world of the slums, lying on 
a psychiatrist’s couch was not a fashion- 
able pastime—but a terror and a disgrace. 
It was something for crazy men, not for 
him. For guys who thought they were 
Napoleon. It was an admission that he had 
lost control of his own life. . . . For all 
he knew, it meant he was really insane— 
that he would end up in an asylum... 

And to Janet it meant, in a little way, 
she had failed as a wife. 


Ta literally shaking in his shoes, went 
to the analyst the next day and was 

relieved to find, not a cushioned couch, 
but a desk and a chair, and a battery of 
tests lined up for him to take. He took 
them; the result came out: Sick. That he 
already knew. But something else came 
out that he had not expected: 

“Your intelligence rating is ver inter- 
esting,” the doctor said. “Your score is in 
the ‘low-brilliant’ class.” 

“‘Low brilliant!’” Tony snorted. “What 
are you giving me? At the studio I tell 
them, don’t send me complicated scripts— 
I don’t understand a word of them.” 

“Really?” the doctor said gently. “Now, 
that’s interesting, too, isn’t it? Why do vou 
suppose a man who has a brilliant mind 
thinks he’s stupid?” 

That night, Janet heard the story from 
her bewildered husband. She listened 
carefully; she said nothing. Tony’s prob- 
lems belonged to the psychiatrist now. 
didn’t they? However much it hurt, she 
would be doing the right thing for him 
by not interfering—wouldn’t she? 

But she had always read a great deal. 
ever since her college days. That week, 
she finished a book, a new novel by a fine 
writer. She dropped it casually, one eve- 
ning, on a table by Tony’s club chair. “Just 
got done with it today,” she remarked, off- 
hand. “I thought it was pretty fair—maybe 
you'd like to read it—” 

“Aw,” Tony said disparagingly, as he 
had said so many times in the past, when 
Janet suggested a book, a movie, a play 
he thought too intellectual for him. But, 
this time, his voice trailed off. This time 
Janet, busying herself on the other side 
of the room, saw from the corner of her 
eye, that her husband’s hand moved slowly 
toward the book, picked it up, dropped it. 
picked it up again... 

The lights burned late in the Curtis 
home again that night. But not because 
of a fight. 

Tony was reading a book. 

Two days later, at dinner, he said to 
her: “You know, I finished that book of 
yours this afternoon. I phoned you five 
times to tell you what I thought about it— 
got me all worked up. Only, finally, I 
remembered you were working today— 
funny, I was really dying to talk about it.” 

Her heart did a small flip. And she 
thought: I should have been home this 
afternoon. It was important. I wish I had 
been. 

The months went by. Now Tony was 
seeing the doctor three to five times a 
week. Almost every day, Janet watched 
him go. Tony did seem calmer now, she 
told herself. Happier to live with. And, 
of course, that was good for him, good 
for their marriage. But she herself felt 
helpless, useless. She didn’t want a good 
marriage handed to her on a silver platter 
—she wanted to build it herself, with her 
own hands and heart. 

But she waited. 


nd then, one day at the studio, she 
received a phone call. They held up 
shooting to let her answer it, because 
Tony insisted so. She picked up the phone 
and his excited voice said, “Jan? Jan— 
listen, honey. We had what the doctor 
calls a ‘breakthrough’ today. I remembered 
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something I’ve been hiding from myself— 
it’s been half killing me all these years, 
and I didn’t even know it was there. About 
my brother Julie, the one who got killed 
when we were kids. It turns out I’ve been 
blaming myself for it all my life, because 
sometimes I wasn’t good to him, and just 
before he died, I didn’t want to take him 
to this parade—it’s a long story. But it 
wasn’t my fault, Jan—I can see that now. 
It was one of those things that just hap- 
pens sometimes. I feel as if—as if a full 
pack had been taken off my back, you 
know? Oh, Jan—you couldn’t get away 
now for a couple of hours, could you? 


‘T’ve got to talk to you—” 


She looked around. Behind her, the 
director glanced conspicuously at his 
watch; her co-star tapped his foot im- 
patiently; they were waiting for her. “No,” 
she said at last, “I can’t, Tony. We’re in the 


“Sure,” Tony said at once. “I know. It 
was dumb of me to even ask. But hurry 
home, honey, as soon as you can. I want 
you so much—” 

She put down the phone and went back 
to her work. But while her mouth spoke 
the words of the script, and her body 
moved obediently along the lines blocked 
out by the director, her heart cried over 
and over, between tears and joy— 

He needs me. He needs me. He needs 
me. 

When the picture was completed, she 
made the greatest sacrifice she had ever 
made. She relinquished the career that had 
taken so many years to build, the stardom 
she had loved. “As long as Tony needs 
me,” she said, “I will make no more 
movies, except with him. I won't be 
away from my husband now.” And with 
one exception, a film to which she was 
already committed, she stuck to it all the 
way. 

She was home for Tony, after that. 
Home to talk to him about the new books 
he was devouring now with the hunger 
of a starved child, home to rejoice with 
him over a new revelation—and home, 
also, to help him through the bad spots 
that inevitably come in every analysis— 
the times when old, forgotten memories, 
horribly painful to revive, are dragged 
to the surface of the mind to be examined, 
understood, and finally dismissed forever. 
She was there during the times when 
progress seemed to stop, when Tony des- 
paired. She was there, sometimes pounds 
thinner than she had been in years, to 
take the worst of it—and help it get better. 
If she read, with envy, of other actresses 
getting roles she knew had been meant 
for her, she said nothing. For she knew 
she was needed. 

There was a new life for them both. 

There was a time at last, two or three 
years later, when Tony and Janet seemed 
to shed their old skins and emerge dif- 
ferent people. When Tony’s speech took on 
the accents and vocabulary of a good 
mind released from its fear of itself; when 
his love of exciting clothes transformed 
itself into an appreciation of fine fabrics 
and good tailoring—and maybe just a little 
touch of bravado here and there. A time 
when Hollywood recognized the change 
by considering Tony for roles in good 
pictures, roles that required not a young 
man with a handsome face and a well- 
distributed set of muscles, but an actor 
who could make an audience laugh and 
cry and love. 

And for Janet, she had a husband now, 
who could protect her, comfort her, take 
care of her. 
it wasn’t all smooth, but what marriage 
is? 

When Tony went to Paris, for “Trapeze,” 
and Janet to Africa, for “Safari,” at the 
same time, their first separation in years, 
the gossip columns were full of rumors 


again. There were so many, that even 
Janet and Tony wondered if they could 
be right. 


hey found, instead, Tony in Paris, 

Janet in Africa, that there was no 

excitement in others, nor in new places, 
nor even in new work—when they were 
apart. They discovered that there was no 
surprise they didn’t want to share, no 
beauty when they saw it alone. They 
flew to each other every weekend. They 
took, at the end of their stay in Europe, 
six long weeks to explore France and Italy 
together, walking, talking, holding hands— 
falling in love for the second time; surer 
than the first. 

They came home knowing that Janet 
was going to have a baby. Knowing that 
this time, it would be she who needed the 
help, the comfort, the strong protecting 
arm—and that Tony would be able to give 
it to her. 

She had that baby, Kelly—and later, 
Jamie. Her husband bent over her in the 
hospital, when the months of waiting and 
fear and illness and accidents that at- 
tended each pregnancy were over, and 
thanked her for his children, and for 
everything. And Janet, remembering the 
ease of knowing, when something went 
wrong, that Tony was there, that Tony 
would make it right, said to him: 

“Don’t thank me, darling. Anything I 
ever did, you’ve paid me for. Not just by 
being so good, by giving me something 
so wonderful, but by teaching me to love 
enough so that nothing else matters; 
nothing can destroy us—now or ever.” 

They are frank people, Tony and Janet 
Curtis. Because it is in their nature. They 


have spoken honestly and often about | 


their troubles, about their solutions, about 
their happiness. They have put it many 
ways. 

Tony has said: “We’ve grown up now, I 
think. And part of the wonderfulness of 
that is, that we don’t have to make a dis- 
play of our love to anybody but ourselves. 
We have it made, and as iong as we know 
that, it doesn’t matter what others say. 
Our marriage will last forever, and we can 
pass that heritage on to our children.” 

Janet has said: “It’s true that we’ve had 
some pretty big problems to work out 
during our marriage. There was one ter- 
rible period when nothing seemed right 
with us—or almost nothing. We fought 
and fought hard. But we didn’t separate. 
Now, our love is more mature. 


is still there, of course, but there’s also 
much more—respect and understanding, a 
deep regard for the feelings of each other, 
liking as well as loving. It will last.” 
—ROBERTA DOWNS 


DON’T MISS JANET AND TONY IN “WHO WAS 
THAT LADY” FOR COL. JANET WILL ALSO BE 
SEEN IN “PSYCHO” FOR PAR. AND TONY IN 
PAR.’'S “THE RAT RACE,” AND U.I.’S “OPERATION 
PETTICOAT” AND “SPARTACUS.” 
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WHY BOYS ASK 
FOR FIRST DATES 


Why do boys ask a girl for a date the first 
time? For honest, outspoken answers by 
boys themselves, get the January issue of 
Teens Topay at your favorite magazine 
counter—while copies are still available! 
This is but one of the many terrific articles 
contained in this great issue of TEENs Topay. 


Teens Topay is the new magazine devoted to 
what fellows and girls secretly think! Here 
are honest opinions on problems facing you 
each day—by boys and girls of your own 
age. Now you need not worry about what 
boys think and what other girls think for in 
this splendid magazine both boys and girls 
sound off on problems that all teen-agers 
share. Get the January issue now. Only 
25c at all newsdealers. 
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WE'RE MORE SERIOUS ABOUT GOING STEADY 
GIRLS LIE A LOT! 
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BREAK-UPS 
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. AND STAND-UPS 
GIRLS AGREE 
BOYS LIE A LOT! 
WE CAN CHANGE A BOY 
WE'RE HOOKED ON THE NEAT LOOK 
BOYS ARE BIG BABIES! 
GIRLS ARE OUR WORST’ ENEMIES! 
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EXIT LAUGHING 


Continued from page 38 


flat on the floor for the movie “The Case 
of the Curious Bride.” One of his early 
pictures, “Captain Blood,” made him world 
famous as a hero who conquered all 
enemies single-handed. 

I can’t remember exactly how or where 
I met Errol. I didn’t know him at the 
time of his first marriage to Lili Damita, 
who won a million or thereabouts in 
alimony. They met on shipboard when Lili 
was on her way to Hollywood for the first 
time and whamie!—she took one look and 
flipped for Flynn. It wasn’t a happy mar- 
riage. They had one son, Sean, a hand- 
some boy, now eighteen. 

I came to know him well and love him 
as a friend shortly after he married Nora 
Eddington. He met Nora in the court- 
house during that dreadful ordeal when 
a 17-year-old girl accused Errol of rape 
on a boat he owned at the time. Nora, the 
daughter of a Los Angles deputy sheriff, 
was working behind the counter of the 
courthouse cigar store. Errol was ac- 
quitted by the jury. 

He was a good friend. Actors and ac- 
tresses, Panamanian rebels, notables, riff- 
raff, writers, artists all loved him 

His charm, his ability to see the humor 
in everything, no matter how threatening 
to his own security, was delightful. Only 
once, did he let down the mask with me. 
We were driving home from Palm Springs 
through a mean section of Los Angeles, 
when Errol pointed out a dilapidated old 
hotel, and said, “Ever know what it is 
to live in a hole like that, old girl?” 
Something in the way he said it, revealed 
to me that Errol had gone through much 
he never talked about. No one ever 
guessed that hurt and humiliation cut him 
. deeply. No one. 

One thing the world doesn’t seem to 
realize is that Errol was a gentleman and 
something of a scholar. When I first knew 
Errol, his gentle father, a zoology pro- 
fessor, was teaching at Queens University 
in Belfast, Ireland. Errol himself became 
interested in marine zoology, and launched 
many expeditions with professors at 
Scripps College in California. They re- 
spected and loved Errol. His father visited 
Errol in Hollywood, often for several 
months at a time. 

Errol was a rogue and a schemer. He’d 
go to any lengths to frustrate law en- 
forcers. tax men, process servers. Not that 
he objected to them, personally, but it 
gave him a terrific kick to outwit legal- 
beagles. 

He used to stop by my apartment on 
Oylmpic Boulevard on his way home from 
M-G-M, when he was making a movie 
with Greer Garson (I think it was “That 
Forsyte Woman”), to regale me with the 
elaborate schemes he’d concocted to out- 
wit some legal action of some sort. I 
once said, “Wouldn’t it be simpler, Errol, 
just to face it and get it over with?” He 
looked at me as if I'd lost my mind. “Old 
girl, what would be the fun of that?” 

I remember, I had an interview sched- 
uled with actor Richard Basehart one 
evening around six at my home, when who 
should burst in unannounced, but Flynn. 
“Mind if I take a bath, Sara me darling?” 
he said, and was off to the bathroom be- 
fore I could open my mouth. In the mean- 
time, Basehart, who had played a small 
part in one of Errol’s pictures, arrived and 
there was Errol, wrapped in a_ towel, 
flitting from telephone to tub. making long 
distance calls and finally settling down for 
a drink. Basehart told me afterwards, it 
was the most wonderful, delightful eve- 


ning he had ever spent. That was Flynn for 
you! 

He had fallen in love with Jamaica and 
had his new yacht, the Zaca, brought from 
California to Port Antonio in Jamaica, 
where it was docked next to a private 
island owned entirely by Flynn. It was 
called Navy Island, and on its highest hill, 
still stood the old guns that had with- 
stood pirates years before. 

Errol insisted I fly with him and Nora 
to Jamaica to be his guest on the yacht. 
They were making personal appearances 
in Denver. at the time, and I was to meet 
them there. I remember my plane was 
late, held up along the way, and it was 
about two in the morning when I arrived. 
Flynn’s agent was at the airport to meet 
me and under my hotel door was a note 
of welcome. 

Next day, Errol insisted I make a hos- 
pital tour with him and Nora in Denver 
and the next day we took off, stopping in 
Miami for dinner. 

Those weeks on the Zaca were unbe- 
lievable. It was moored in port because of 
litigation of some kind (wouldn’t you 
know?), which delighted me, for I'm a 
poor sailor. Errol was a wonderful sailor. 

We visited the banana boats that put in 
from England. toured the island in Flynn’s 
car (I can’t remember how it got there), 
swam in the unbelievably blue lagoons 
near the island, and Flynn even made a 
movie while there on his island. I acted in 
it. We ail did. He directed it. I later saw 
it as a travelog and it wasn’t bad. Thank 
heavens my walk-on was cut out. 

We dined by candlelight on deck and, 
for some reason—it delighted Errol—the 
calypso singers all referred to me as “Miss 
Sara T.” A few years later, Errol brought 
me from Paris a suede notebook initialed 
in gold, “Miss Sara T.” 

I met Noel Coward through Errol in the 
Myrtlebank Hotel in Kingston. Our table 
in the dining room was always the mecca 
for visiting celebrities and tourists. I re- 
member some Australian lads, who had 
arrived in port on a small boat, were 
broke and discouraged. They got in touch 
with Errol, who set them up with a party 
right on the dock, had them over to the 
yacht in Port Antonio for the day and gave 
them money to get them going. 


rro) bought a pineapple plantation near 

Port Antonio that had a house of 

sorts on it. He and Nora and I went 
over it together, suggesting alterations and 
repairs, and here, some months later, he 
installed his parents. They later went back 
to Ireland, where Professor Flynn re- 
sumed his teaching job. 

Later, back home, Errol and Nora in- 

vited me to be their guest for a weekend 
in Palm Springs, and in all my life, I’ve 
never had as much fun nor laughed as 
much. From the time we arrived at the 
Racquet Club, Clark Gable and his girl of 
the moment joined us. We were the envy 
of everyone there. It was just one of those 
weekends when everything happened. We 
played practical jokes and had a ball. 
Clark hated to see us go on Sunday eve- 
ning. I remember, Errol and Nora and I 
stopped at a Chinese restaurant in some 
little tovn on the way home, and we tele- 
phoned back to Clark with some more 
crazy nonsense. Clark and Errol called 
each other “old Dad.” I never did know 
why. 
I was having dinner at Clark’s home one 
evening, some months later, when Clark 
told me he’d heard on the radio, Errol had 
had an operation. I telephoned his home 
immediately. There he was—all alone. (I 
don’t know where the family was.) So the 
next morning, early, I went up and stayed 
the day with him. I saw to it that he ate 
something. 


Wherever he went, trouble followed. 
One of the funniest brawls he ever got 
into, was the time he kicked a New York 
cop in the shin and was promptly arrested. 
Humphrey Bogart, who was with him. 
tried to explain it wasn’t all Errol’s fault— 
but to no avail. He quarreled with his old 
pal Brure Cabot in Rome, was constantly 
being sued by women for rape and assault. 
But he came up smiling. And what a smile. 

In his dressing room, out at Warners, 
the wine flowed from 4 o’clock on and yet 
he never missed a scene. He was always 
on time and made no trouble on sets. Jack 
Warner loved him. Everyone did. You 
couldn’t help it. He met Patrice Wymore, 
when she came out here to make movies. 
at Warners. Nora had divorced him and 
married Dick Haymes. Errol went back to 
Kansas (I’ve forgotten exactly where) to 
meet Pat’s family and get married. They 
had one daughter, Arnella. 

Errol slowly shed the Hollywood scene. 
after marriage to Pat, and went to Europe. 
But, when he came back to sign for “The 
Sun Also Rises” at Warners, he saw that 
across the way “Marjorie Morningstar” 
was being filmed. 

In that picture, was a girl called Beverly 
Aadland, who had a small dancing role. 
She caught Errol’s eye and ’tis said that. 
when Errol went to Mexico for “The Sun 
Also Rises” (he was absolutely marvelous 
in it), Pat heard that Beverly went along. 


hen Errol returned to Hollywood 

recently, for a Red Skelton TV show, 

Nora invited all his old friends to a 
party. Unfortunately, I was unable to at- 
tend, though I wanted to see Errol. Nora 
said he was disappointed. Anyway, it 
seems that at the party, Beverly made a 
remark Nora resented and the fur flew. 
Flynn went home, taking Beverly with 
him. She later returned alone. Nora said 
the fracas took place in the parking lot 
and the reporters picked it up and ex- 
aggerated the story. 

Beverly gave each of Errol’s and Nora’s 
children, Deirdre, 14 and Rory, 13, a pair 
of their father’s cuff-links as a memento. 
and returned to Nora an expensive pencil 
she had once given Errol, marked “To 
E.F. from N.F.” Errol’s women never for- 
got him. I believe Pat Wymore still loves 
him, too. 

Deirdre always called her father The 
Baron. He was devoted to his children, 
and they loved him, too. 

Recently, he was on TV with Bette Davis 
in an old movie, “Elizabeth and Essex,” 
and he was so handsome, you could hardly 
think of him as ever growing old. Olivia 
de Havilland, Bette Davis, Ann Sheridan 
and all his other leading ladies, were his 
friends. So were Greer Garson, Pat 
O’Brien, Jack Oakie. And I am very proud 
to say that Errol was my friend, too. 

I went to Errol’s funeral with his 
daughters, Deirdre and Rory. As I stood 
there, with tears in my eyes, I remembered 
the words he’d written in a recent letter 
to me: “. . . Pll wager, Sara me darling, 
you knew better than anyone. I never 
gave a damn what was said of me, rightly 
or wrongly. When I was a somewhat 
notorious, resentful one ’round town, I 
figured I deserved all the brickbats that 
came my way; all the knocks, the lam- 
poons, the festoons, the harpoons; but it 
was nobody’s business—and what the hell 
could I do about it anyway? ‘Better never 
deny, never protest, never counterattack.’ ” 

And he ended the letter, “Do you think 
I might become a pillar of society?” 

I knew the answer, even as I paid him 
my last respects. “No, Errol, you couldn't. 
Because if you had settled down, you 
wouldn’t have been you.” And you, Errol, 
were something special. 

—SARA HAMILTON 
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JOAN CRAWFORD 


Continued from page 44 


brought the photos back. “I can’t do it,” he 
said frankly. “She’s too much for me. You 
get Picasso to paint Joan Crawford. Me— 
I'm not good enough to get all those con- 
tradictions into one little picture.” 

He was telling the simple truth. 

Joan Crawford does not fit easily into 
anyone’s picture-frame. 

She is a woman who has had four hus- 
bands—and lives alone, without love. 

She has four children, all adopted, all 
raised with every moment of care and ten- 
derness a mother could give-—and she is 
separated from two of them, perhaps 
estranged. 

She has recently lost “the only security 
I have ever known”—and yet she turns a 
smiling face to the world. 

Those who dislike her most, seem to 
respect and admire her best, but she has 
been heard to say, “I don’t like myself. I 
don’t have respect for me.” 

Contradictions, yes. 

And yet, Joan Crawford’s portrait is 
drawn every day. 

It is a portrait she has been painting 
herself since she came to Hollywood in 
1925, with baby-fat on her cheeks and 
“Lucille LeSueur” as the name on her 
contract. 

Joan Crawford fought her battle to the 
top alone—fought it and won. She became 
a star when “star” was not a dirty word. 
And she has never given up her hard-won 
rights and privileges, simply because 
fashions in stardom have changed. 


ix weeks after her fourth husband, 
Alfred Steele, died of a heart attack, 
Joan Crawford went back to work. She 
had not made a movie in more than a 
year, and the part in which she returned 
to the screen was not a starring role which 
dominated an entire film. It was just a 
small role, though an important one, in a 
big movie, “The Best of Everything.” 
But on the first day of work, she played 
a scene which became more famous in 
Hollywood than any written in the script. 
It happened at the end of some business 
being played between Hope Lange and 
Joan Crawford; the lines were finished 
and, according to the script, there re- 
mained only for Joan to go out through a 
door and close it behind her, while Hope 
stood staring after her. They did it once, 


then again. On the third time through, 
Hope interrupted. 

“Would you mind,” she asked in her 
soft voice, “letting me close the door when 
you leave?” 

For a moment Joan stared at her. Then 
she said slowly, “No, you can’t. It’s my line 
and my exit. I close the door.” 

Hope’s voice was hesitant. “But I don’t 
know what to do with my hands—” 

Again there was a pause. Again Joan’s 
eyebrows raised. And then the icy voice, 
at which top directors, famous leading 
men, wealthy producers all have trembled, 
said, “Then I suggest you find something 
to do!” 

There was a slight gasp from the people 
who overheard. If Joan Crawford heard, 
she gave no sign. 

But her daughter Christina could have 
explained. 

Christina is the oldest of the adopted 
Crawford children. She’d been placed in 
Joan’s arms when she was scarcely three 
weeks old—and now she’s left those arms, 
seemingly forever. 


hristina lives alone now, in a small dark 

flat in New York, while across town, 

her mother maintains an eight-room 
duplex apartment whose vast rooms echo 
emptiness, loneliness and longing. 

Christina had said to her mother, “You're 
cruel. You’re hard. You’re impossible. You 
want me to do impossible things. Why 
shouldn’t I use my name when I call up 
producers? I want to be an actress—it’s 
a good name for an actress, Christina 
Crawford. It sounds good. And it’s mine, 
isn’t it? It belongs to me—” 

And Joan, sitting wearily, her head in 
her hands, had said, “But it belongs to me, 
too, Christina. People hear it and know 
you’re my daughter. They make things 
easier for you because of that. If you 
didn’t have the name, you wouldn't have 
any advantage over the others, the other 
struggling kids—” 

Helplessly, Christina turned away. “You 
want me to suffer!” 

“All right!” Joan said harshly. Throwing 
back her head, she raised bright, angry 
eyes to her daughter. “All right, you said 
it yourself. I want you to suffer. I do! I 
want you to struggle and fear and worry 
the way I did. I want you to have to fight 
for everything you get, for every step you 
make. I want it to be hard on you—be- 
cause I know, I know, Christina—that’s 
the only way to do it right. What you’ve 
suffered to learn, you don’t forget. What 
you've struggled to get, you don’t throw 


DID HIS KISSES MEAN LOVE? 


Vital questions about life and love are 


Read “First Love—Lasting Sorrow,” a 
heartbreakingly real, in January TRUE STORY Magazine, now on sale. 


answered on radio’s “My True Story.” 
For it presents real-life stories taken right 
from the files of “True Story” Magazine. 
You hear how people like your friends, 

your neighbors, your own family, have 
fought with life’s most difficult emotional 
problems—and how they have won 
happiness. Be sure to listen—for the next 
thrilling episode may answer your most 
important question. 


TUNE IN 


“MY TRUE STORY” 


National Broadcasting Company 


story of teenage devotion that proved 


OPPORTUNITIES 


EVERYBODY 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN PW —Jan.’60 
$1000 FOR CHILDREN’S Photos (All Ages). Yours may be 
among them. Send small photo for approval. Print child's 

arents’ name, address for return. Holly-Foto, 1611 LaBrea 
PA, Hollywood. 

BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 1601C, 
Glendale, California. : 
GUARANTEED HOMEWORK—MAIL Out Dropship Cat- 
alog—Keep 60% from orders—Proven Sellers—Details— 
sample catalog $1.00, Palinkus, 1627PCD E. 33rd, Lorain, Ohio. 


15.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, postcards, 
ome—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. G. Economy, 
Box 2580, Greensboro, N.C. 

HOMEWORKERS: ASSEMBLE HANDLACED Precut moc- 
casins and yor qe Good earnings. California Handicrafts, 
Los Angeles 46-B, California. . 
HOMEWORKERS NEEDED! GUARANTEED Earnings. No 
Selling. Everything Furnished. Elvee, 556-A Beacon, Man- 
chester, N.H. 


$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 
selling. Free information. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Ind. 
$2.50 HOUR POSSIBLE, sewing sofa pillow covers spare- 
time. No selling. Write: S-P, Inc., Trilby 2, Florida, 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. 
EARN $50.00 WEEKLY sewing spare time. No canvassing. 
Redykut’s, Loganville, Wisconsin. 
EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. , 
EARN GOOD MONEY mailing circulars. Write. Leeway, 
Mountain View-9, Oklahoma. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


ATTEND BUSINESS SCHOOL At Home! Save time and 
expense of attending classes. Prepare for secretarial career 
in typing, shorthand, business procedures, bookkeeping. 
Write for catalog. Wayne School, 2525 Sheffield, Desk SA-6, 
Chicago 14. 

COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
63-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X174, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP, hypnotize with your recorder, 
phonograph. Details free. Research Association, Box 24-PC, 
Olympia, Wash, 
BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
MAIL ORDER PROFITABLE business. Woman or man can 
operate. Get information on our successful plan. Write 
immediately. Mishek, Dept. A15D, Waseca, Minnesota. 
3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
ime. Simple, Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 
1, Arkansas. 
EARN EXTRA GASH Prepare Advertising Postcards. Lang- 
dons, Box 41107PW, Los Angeles 41, California. 

LOANS BY MAIL 


BORROW $50 TO $600. For Any purpose. Employed men and 
women eligible. Confidential. 2 years to repay. Write for free 
loan application. American Loan Plan, City National Bidg., 
Dept. Q12059, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
3ORROW BY MAIL. $100-$600. Anywhere. Air Mail Service. 
Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Bidg., Dept. 63-A, Omaha 2, Neb. 


AGENTS & HELP WANTED 


OLD COINS & MONEY 


WE PURCHASE INDIANHEAD p-nnies. Complete allcoin 
catalogue 25c. Magnacoins, Box 61-EK, Whitestone 57, N.Y. 


WE BUY ALL rare American coins. Complete catalogue 25c. 
Fairview, Box 1116-H, New York City 8. 
STAMP COLLECTING 


IGANTI ECTION FREE—Includes_ Triangles— 
Early United States—Animals—Commemoratives—British 
Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Complete Collection plus 
Big Illustrated Magazine all Free. Send 5c for postage, Gray 
Stamp Co., Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. 

FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 


NEVADA JOB INFORMATION on Nevada fabulous clubs 
and casinos. No experience necessary. $2.00. P.O. Box 2833, 
Reno, Nevada. 

MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS i 
POEMS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for Musical Setting and 
Recording. Free Examination. Rush Poems. Songcrafters, 
Acklen Station, Nashville, Tennessee. 
POEMS WANTED FOR musical setting and_ recording by 
America’s Largest Song Studio. Send Poems. Free Examina- 
tion. Five Star Music Masters, 52 Beacon Building, Boston. 


ENJOY STEADY PAY EVERY DAY AS A 


Enjoy security, independence and freedom 
from money worries. Earn up to $65.00 a week , 
in good times or bad as a Practical Nurse. 


LEARN AT HOME 
IN ONLY 10 WEEKS 


Age, education not important —in a few 
short weeks you should be able to accept 
your first case. Mail coupon today. 


POST GRADUATE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
ROOM 9F10 — 131 S. WABASH, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. ___State 
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Free sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-10, Chicago 
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becoming 
attractions 


A. Eminent addition to a famous old 
family: “Eau de Crepe de Chine.” An 
ounce of cologne posed with a dram 
perfume purser. By Millot, $5.50* 


B. Approved by all hands, a fluffy 
cream to nourish parched skin. Sof- 
skin Dry Skin Hand Cream with Mois- 
ture Magic. Sizes from 33¢ to 98¢* 


C. Lip service from Richard Hudnut: 
on a smile. Color flows from ball- 
point tip. New “Lip Quick,” $1.50* 
a golden wand outlines lips, rolls 


D. Clear and cool, the forecast for 
stormy skin calmed with new, anti- 
biotic and antiseptic Cuticura Med- 
icated Cream. In plastic tube, 98¢ 


E. Economy goes to your head: com- 
panion kit to Miracle Mist Lilt omits 


waving lotion applicators. you use 
your method. New “$1.59* Lilt” 
*plus tax 


.Her marriage to Doug Fairbanks 


away easily. I don’t want you to be just a 
personality, a nothing. They come fast 
and go fast. But a star—a star is forever. 
That's what I want for my daughter. I 
want you to be great—and I know there’s 
no easy way.” Her voice softened suddenly. 
Her hands opened on her lap. “Chris, baby 
—don’t think it’s easy for me, either. I 
love you. I don’t want you to be hungry 
the way I was when I started out, or alone, 
or trying to live on fifteen dollars a week; 
I know about those things and I don’t want 
you ever to know them. But the rest—the 
struggle to make people know who you 
are, to listen to you, to respect your talent 
—that I do want for you. Don’t you un- 
derstand—” 

Christina Crawford, living alone in New 
York, making a career for herself, trying 
to resolve the conflict between her mother’s 
name and her mother’s beliefs—Christina 
could have told them why Joan Crawford 
wouldn’t let Hope Lange close the door. 


nother color added to the portrait; 
another feature filled in. 
“Who does she think she is?” people 
have asked. “The Queen Bee?” 

That question might have been answered 
by a certain Hollywood psychologist or a 
New York doctor. Or perhaps by Christo- 
pher Crawford, the second of Joan’s adopt- 
ed children. 

But Christopher was in an institution 
for the care of wayward boys. 

He had not been an easy child to raise. 

He was adopted in 1942, three years 
after Christina, who had been adopted at 
a time when Joan had two divorces behind 
her, when she believed that, because her 
marriages to Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. and 
Franchot Tone had not worked, she was a 
failure as a wife and had better not try 
again. In 1939, Joan Crawford was des- 
perately in need of someone to love, some- 
one to care for. She had adopted Christina 
out of need and loneliness. 

But Christopher came at a happier time. 
Christopher was adopted in a year when 
Joan had changed her mind about mar- 
riage, had decided she could be a wife. 
Her career was failing badly. But she was 
falling in love with young Phil Terry. 
She thought they could build a fine life 
together. She had four miscarriages in her 
two previous marriages, but she wanted 
children to share her happiness and Phil’s. 
“No child,” she said, “should be brought up 
in an institution, however good. A child 
should have a home of his own.” 

So she adopted Christopher. She brought 
him into her life to be made happy, to be 
given all the things a child should have— 
all the love and care and guidance—and 
she found it easy to give these things. 

But there was one thing she failed to 
take into consideration. 

Her marriage to Phil Terry did not work 
out. 

It wasn’t anyone’s fault—not exactly. 
had 
failed because she was too young, too in- 
experienced for the sophisticated circle in 
which he and his parents moved; her 
marriage to Franchot Tone failed because 
his career was moving down, while hers 
moved steadily up. And her marriage to 
Phil grew weaker under still another 
strain—neither of them was doing well at 
the time; both of them were jumpy, irri- 
table, tense. 

In 1946, when Joan, with more than 
twenty starring films behind her, was 
suddenly tagged “box-office poison,” they 
were divorced. 

Less than a year later, Christopher be- 
gan to run away from home. 

At first it was a joke. Then it was a 
problem. Then it became, with the passing 
years, an agony to be lived through by 
both mother and child. The regular changes 


of school—‘“Maybe he’ll like this one.” 
The consultations with doctors. With psy- 
chologists. The encounters with policemen 
who brought him home. The sneers in the 
papers about movie stars who couldn’t 
bring up children. 

She didn’t answer the sneers. She didn’t 
have the time. She had made “Mildred 
Pierce” by then, and had won an Oscar 
for it. She was in demand again, and she 
worked—partly because she needed the 
money, partly because work was as neces- 
sary to her as breathing. But every mo- 
ment that was her own, she gave to her 
children, and especially to Christopher. She 
had no time to defend herself to the news- 
papers, but she had time to devise new 
ways of interesting Christopher in his 
home, of helping him with his school work. 
She had time to watch and wonder, to 
come to conclusions and bring them to the 
psychologist to discuss: 

“Doctor, I want to tell you—a sort of 
idea I have. It seems silly, but I was think- 
ing back, and it seems to hold true for the 
past three years, anyway. You know the 
way Chris always has to be tops at any- 
thing he does or he won’t do it at all? 
Well, he’s a terrific football player, always 
the star at school in football season. But 
the football season only lasts through fall 
and early winter. And in spring they forget 
all about it and play baseball, instead. 
Well, Christopher -n’t very good at base- 
ball. He won’t even ici .«. . »me and watch 
a game; he says he’s terrible at it. I think 
the kids laugh. I wouldn’t even mention 
it—I told you it sounds silly—but it’s al- 
ways in baseball season, in spring, that he 
runs away... .” 

It gave them something to work with. 
It gave them the hint to fill the restless 
months of spring with activity for Chris, 
long walks and picnics, trips and visits, 
everything time and love could provide. 


ut it wasn’t enough. The day came, 

finally, when it was the psychologist 

who did the talking—and what he said 
was not easy to hear. Chris needed a com- 
plete change. He needed to leave home. He 
needed to leave his mother. There was a 
doctor in New York who would be willing 
to work with him and give him a home 
in his house. It would be the best thing 
for Chris. ... 

Then, when the psychologist looked at 
the stricken woman before him, he spoke 
gently. “Don’t think you’ve failed him,” 
he said. “You’ve done everything a mother 
could do. It’s not your fault... .” 

He expected tears and collapse. But the 
eyes that stared past him without seeing, 
were dry. The voice was like ice. 

“Don’t be kind,” Joan Crawford said. 
“T have failed him—I didn’t give him a 
father.” Then she added, “Sometimes I 
don’t like myself very well... .” 

The man on the sound-stage would have 
been surprised to know that this voice of 
ice, this pitiless voice, could turn on her- 
self as well. 

The psychologist could have told him so. 

The New York doctor could have told 
him other things: About what happened 
later. About how, while living with him on 
Long Island, Christopher and three friends 
got air rifles and went on a shooting spree 
—just for fun. How they aimed the rifles, 
not meaning to hit anyone—but there was 
an accident—a teenage girl had her front 
teeth knocked out. Her parents called the 
police, and the doctor phoned Florida. 
where Joan, now married to Alfred Steele, 
had gone with her husband on a business 
trip. He could have told him that the 
voice that whispered, “No—oh, God—no” 
over and over into the phone, had no ice 
in it at all. He could have told them of 
how that same voice begged futilely: “Let 
me take him home. I have a husband now 
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—we’'ll help him together. Let me take 
him home—” 

But the police said no. The police sent 
Christopher away for “correction and help” 
—and the woman, who believed that no 
child should be raised in an institution, had 
to see her son setting off for one. Had to 
say goodbye to him, and then, knowing 
that, because he was her son, the news- 
papers would be full of his story and 
word would reach his little sisters, her 
twin daughters—she had to find the words 
to tell the girls about it quickly: 

“Christopher failed to live up to so- 
ciety’s expectations,” she said. “Society 
has ways of taking care of these things. 
When Christopher learns to behave the 
way society wants him to, then he’ll come 
home again.” 

Calm words, to explain the inexplicable 
to children. 

To a reporter, who called her about it 
the next day, she said, in a voice in which 
there was neither ice nor calm, but only 
pride: “They are my children, God’s 
greatest gift to me. Without them, my life 
would have been insupportable. I love 
— she said. “Nothing will ever change 
that.” 


he had loved few times in her stormy 
life. A few men—but that didn’t always 
last. Four children—and she had only 
two of them left. Her role as a great star— 
all of that came constantly under attack 
from those who didn’t know, didn’t under- 
stand—or who saw only half the portrait. 

She had loved Alfred Steele, and on 
April 19, 1959, he died of a heart attack, 
and love was over. 

She had recovered from everything 
else; she had remembered always that 
she was a star, that the face she turned 
to the public was always to be gracious, 
calm, remote. She had hidden behind that 
face until she could face every crisis of 
her life—and always she had succeeded. 

Now, in her greatest heartbreak, she 
turned to it again. She remained in seclu- 
sion, in her New York apartment, until 
the day her eyes were not too red and 
sore with weeping to allow make-up to be 
applied; on that day, she took from among 
the forty or fifty hats she kept in her 
dressing room, a huge flowered one and 
set it resolutely on her head. And she 
went to lunch at a restaurant, to face the 
world not as Mrs. Steele, a widow, but as 
Joan Crawford, star. People wondered, and 
she told them: 

“T had four years of the greatest happi- 
ness any woman could know. I was mar- 
ried to a man who told me, every day of 
our life together, how he loved me, what 
I meant to him. He was proud of me. He 
loved me not just for being his wife, but 
for being Joan Crawford. He used to say, 
‘Use your name in public. You’ve earned 
it.’ I would shame his memory if I forgot 
to be Joan Crawford now, if I gave way. 
He would say, “You owe more than that 
to your public, to yourself, to me.’ And he 
would be right.” 

The carefully made-up lips said those 
words; the dark eyes looked steadily 
ahead. Those who heard only the even 
voice, who looked at only half the por- 
trait, said: “I thought, when Steele died, 
she’d mellow. But no one’s even seen her 
cry. Nothing will change that one. Noth- 
ing—” 

They should have spoken to a couple 
who have known Joan for many years; a 
couple who walked behind the black- 
veiled figure, when she left the grave of 
her husband; a couple who remembered 
how Joan and Steele had celebrated their 
monthly anniversaries; who thought that 
the precise, accurate calendar of her mind 
would turn now to monthly anniversaries 
of a different sort—the first, second, third— 


of his death. Yes, they knew the real Joan. 

On the sixth anniversary, the hardest 
one so far, they determined privately to 
drop in on Joan, to busy her with company 
—to be there if she needed them. 

So, on the morning of October 19th, they 
rang the bell of her mansion in Brentwood, 
and they smiled brightly at the high- 
heeled, smartly-dressed woman who came 
to the door with her make-up on, her 
hair up—because Joan Crawford would 
never go to the door any other way. 


ome in,” she said. “I was just making 
myself some breakfast. Won’t you join 
me?” Over the food, they talked .. . 

At ten minutes after ten, the kitchen 
door swung open. A maid, with a dust pan 
in her hand, stood there. “Miss Crawford? 
Could I speak to you a moment?” 

“Of course,” Joan said. She pushed back 
her chair, left the room. In the kitchen, 
her friends heard a murmur of voices, and 
then hurrying feet. They waited. They 
heard footsteps climb the stairs. Then 
silence. Long silence. They waited— 

“T’ve got to see,” the woman said at last. 
“Maybe something’s wrong .. . 

With the man behind her, she left the 
kitchen. At the foot of the stairs, they 
hesitated, then climbed up. A wide, sunny 
hall lay before them, lined with doors. 
They walked slowly along it, and then 
stopped. From behind one of the doors, 
sobs came, harsh and violent. 

The woman pushed the door open and 
went in. 

Joan Crawford lay on the bed, weeping. 

“Joan,” the woman said softly. “Joan, 
what is it? Tell me.. .” 

Immediately, the sobs stopped. With a 
tremendous effort of will, Joan Crawford 
sat up straight, pulled herself together. 
“T’m sorry,” she said. “I’m sorry. It’s 
Masterpiece, my dog. The maid came to 
tell me he’s sick. Someone must have fed 
him something wrong; it’s incompetence 
again—people who don’t know .. .” She 
took a deep breath. “I’m sorry.” she re- 
peated. 

The woman said, “But Joan—you mustn’t 
carry on this way. He'll be all right, won’t 
he? Well, then—I don’t understand. To 
torment yourself—over a dog—” 

The bent head nodded. “Yes,” Joan 
Crawford said. “It is, isn’t it? I—I don’t 
know what’s wrong with me today .. .” 

“IT don’t understand it,” the woman said 
later. “Joan Crawford—to break down like 
that because Masterpiece has a tummy 
ache! When she’s survived so much else 
and never cracked. It doesn’t make sense.” 

“Doesn’t it?” the man said. “Look at this. 
It was on the floor by her bed.” 

He handed the woman a crumpled scrap 
of paper. Slowly, she smoothed it out. It 
was a sheet torn from a calendar; in bold 
red letters, it proclaimed the date: October 
19, 1959. And below it, in the precise hand- 
writing of Joan Crawford, a few inked 
words. 

“No tears,” the page read. “No tears for 
Alfred. No tears—” 

A touch here—a touch there—but the 
portrait is never finished. The portrait of 
Joan Crawford, the enigma, will never be 
complete. There will always be_ those 
who say she is hard—and those who say 
she is strong. Those who call her cruel 
—and those who call her loving. Those 
who call her wise—and those who call her 
false. 

But of one thing there can be no doubt, 
no argument. 

One thing Joan Crawford is, indisput- 
ably, and always. 

She is a very great star. 

Perhaps the last one in Hollywood. 

—CHARLOTTE DINTER 


JOAN’S IN 20TH’s “THE BEST OF EVERYTHING.” 
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LENNONS’ MIRACLE 


Continued from page 42 


part of you, but trying to tell others about 
it makes it seem all out of proportion.” The 
word of God, the spirit of faith, the sym- 
bols of their religion are everywhere, but 
so is the sound of laughter, the thunder of 
feet running across the floors and the mis- 
chievous noises of children at play. 

Christmas is something the Lennons 
look forward to every year. They know 
that, a week before Christmas, Bill Lennon 
will bring home a huge evergreen tree and 
set it up in the living room for the whole 
family to trim. The ornaments, kept from 
year to year, are carefully unwrapped. 
Down in the corner of one carton is a box 
of Christmas balls that have a special 
signficance; they are left over from the 
first tree that Bill and Sis decorated that 
first holiday season of their marriage. 
Everyone has fun trimming the tree, even 
the littlest of the clan. This year, while 
Dianne ran to the door to see if the post- 
man had brought her another letter from 
her fiance, Dick Gass, baby Annie crawled 
over and, all by herself, tossed strands of 
silky silver tinsel on the bottom branches. 
When she was done, she had more on her- 
self than on the tree, bui her coos of de- 
light were worth the time it took Janet 
to get her hair brushed free of silver. Then 
Joey, who was the littlest Lennon last 
Christmas, began to get the hang of things. 
Before anyone could stop him, Joey picked 
up three tiny Christmas bells and, wad- 
dling over on his chubby legs, managed to 
hang them on the branches. Then he stood 
and clapped at his own performance, until 
the older children had tears of laughter 
in their eyes at the sight. 

Into the midst of this burst a glowing 
Dianne. Dick had sent her two letters. 
Janet couldn’t help kidding her about it. 
“You’re not going to be able to walk down 
the aisle if you don’t stop running to the 
door every time the postman comes.” 

And Dianne blushed, perhaps thinkir~ 
about next year when she and Dick might 
be trimming their own tree. Dick would be 
out of service by then. 

In years gone by, Sis and the girls used 

whip soap flakes into artificial snow, but 
now the girls take turns spraying ready- 
made snow on the branches. This year, 
Janet wound up with one side of her head 
pure white, and it was Dianne’s turn to 
tease her. Sometimes the mess of prepara- 
tion is pretty terrible, but by Christmas 
Eve everything is always all straightened 
out and in place, and it looks beautiful. 


fter the little ones are tucked into bed, 
the four girls know that they and 
their parents will really get busy. Out 
will come the stockings to be filled with 
tiny gifts and fruit and nuts and lots of 
assorted goodies, then hung on the mantel. 
Under the tree will go piles of gaily be- 
ribboned packages and off will go the 
lights—all except for those on the tree. 
Sis will set the flickering Christmas can- 
dles on a table, while Bill throws a Yule 
log into the pry rs and then, surrounded 
by the glow of holiday decorations, they'll 
wake up the little children, tell them that 
Santa Claus has come and gone, and in a 
minute all of the family will gather around 
the tree. They'll sit in a circle on the floor 
and, while Bill gets ready to hand out the 
gifts, Sis will carry in a tray of hot choco- 
late with marshmallows for the children. 
Then Daddy Bill will give the presents 
out, teasingly prolonging the ritual as 
much as he can, until the young ones are 
nearly bursting with impatience. He’ll take 
a box from beneath the tree, hold it up to 
the light, study the tag and then, with a 


straight face, say, “Here, Pat—this one 
seems to be for you .. .” Then, just as Pat 
beams and leans forward to take hold of 
the box, Bill will accidentally-on-purpose 
hand it to Danny. But when he sees Pat’s 
face fall, Bill will turn around again and, 
wishing his son a merry Christmas, finally 
hand him the package. This will go on 
until everyone has their gifts, and the only 
things left unopened are the stockings 
which must wait until Christmas Day. 

At five on Christmas morning, Dianne 
and Peggy and Kathy and Janet will 
already be up, getting dressed, preparing 
to go to six o’clock mass; the younger 
children and their parents attend a later 
one. Usually a few little Lennons perform, 
because first and second-graders in the 
parish are always an important part of the 
service; they help tell the Christmas story. 
Each of the little ones will be dressed in 
robes to recite a few sentences of the age- 
old tale. 

And each Christmas, the Lennons re- 
member little Mary, who died before the 
Lennons moved to the big house in Venice, 
before Dianne, Peggy, Kathy and Janet 
were presented on the Lawrence Welk 
Christmas show, and before there was an 
icebox full of plenty at last for the family. 

The tragedy occurred in the Lennon 
family five years ago. It was an accident, 
but that made it no less tragic. In a way, 
it seemed to bring the family even closer 
together ...On a shelf in the Lennon home 
stands a row of angels; each one represents 
a different month and symbolizes the birth 
of each of the children. January’s angel is 
for Anne Madolin, February’s is for Danny 
and so on throughout the calendar—the 
March angel is for little Mary, who was 
taken from the Lennons when she was just 
sixteen months old. One moment the child 
was standing in front of the house with 
Bill and Sis—the next, she’d darted out 
into the street in front of an on-coming car. 
Sis had turned to go back in for a moment 
and, just as she turned, it happened. Mary 
died instantly. A special Mass of the Angels 
was said for little Mary, and friends and 
strangers alike offered their sympathy and 
help to the family. 


ut some people said, “But why? If they 
are so devout and have so much faith, 
why did this happen to them, and 
since it did, how can they still believe?” 
Sis answers, “God gave her to us, there- 
fore He could have her back whenever He 
wanted to. He chose to take her back, that 
is God’s will. We can only be thankful that 
we had her as long as we did. Don’t mis- 
understand me, I will never get over the 
ache in my heart because of the loss of 
our little girl. It was weeks, months after- 
ward, before I could look at my other chil- 
dren, when they walked out the front door, 
without getting a sinking feeling in the pit 
of my stomach, without wanting to reach 
out and hold them back, but not doing it 
because it would not have been the right 
thing to do. Don’t you see, this feeling that 
I have is a mother’s feeling, a normal, 
maternal instinct that all mothers must 
feel. Faith helps, prayer helps, believing 
helps, but that doesn’t mean that some- 
times you don’t weaken a little and have 
fear inside. To this day, if one of my chil- 
dren cries out at night, while I turn on my 
light and go in to see what’s wrong, I get 
that gnawing feeling in the pit of my 
stomach. I’m not afraid when I know what 
ails them—having had so many children 
I’m pretty good at spotting measles or a 
touch of a cold—but when I feel a hot 
forehead and can’t make out what’s wrong, 
certainly I feel sick inside and continue to, 
until the doctor comes and I know my 
child is in no danger. This feeling I de- 
scribe, it’s not a lack of faith—I mean it’s 
hard to put into words—it’s not a matter 
of believing or disbelieving; perhaps it’s 


a human frailty to be afraid, but it happens 
to all of us on occasion. You see, love 
means involvement and when you are in- 
volved you feel deeply and there are so 
many things that can happen in the course 
of an ordinary day. 

“Yes, it’s a human weakness to be afraid, 
but at times every one of us has fear. Some 
people have said to me that, since so much 
good fortune and happiness has come to 
us through our girls’ fine success, this in 
some way should compensate for our loss. 
We have been blessed—not only by our 
four older girls but by each of our chil- 
dren—but happiness does not erase un- 
happiness; joy doesn’t remove pain... 
only time makes things easier to bear. 
Time and faith and prayers and our be- 
lief in God. You see, we are taught to be- 
lieve that death is only the beginning; that 
just as Christ died to be reborn, just as 
He came down to die for all of us, just as 
God gave us His Son, so, too, He gave us 
our little Mary and then saw fit to take 
her back. I can’t say that I’m not humanly 
sorry or that we don’t miss her, but we 
must accept those things that cannot be 
changed. And we are grateful that we had 
Mary for as long as we did. 


as days after Mary died, I gave birth 
to Billy. That was on July 29, in 1954. 

When they told me Id had a son, I 
was very happy .. .I think it might have 
been a little harder if the baby had 
been a girl. Yet soon after Billy, when 
Mimi came along, I was so happy to have 
been blessed with another little girl... . 

“And when this past January, Annie 
came to us, she brought into the house— 
as each new baby does—some of our hap- 
piest moments. Before I came home from 
the hospital, we talked about what to name 
our new little baby. I asked the girls what 
they thought about calling her Mary. But 
each of them shook her head and said, ‘No, 
Mommy, we couldn’t call another little 
baby Mary.’ Bill and I agreed; so it was 
Anne Madolin .. .” 

On Christmas Day, at about four in the 
afternoon, the Lennons will sit down to 
a ham dinner with all the trimmings. After 
Daddy Bill has spoken the grace and all of 
them have said their amens, they’ll begin 
the feast they’d so looked forward to. And 
it’s more then likely some cranberries will 
spot the white table cloth and maybe a few 
peas will be found under plates or on the 
rug and perhaps a glass of milk will tip 
over—but the chaos will only be momen- 
tary, for nothing can dim the happiness and 
joy of the occasion. On Christmas day, 
just as throughout the rest of the year, the 
Lennons are a family united by a miracle— 
the miracle of faith and love. 

After dinner, when the smaller ones are 
in bed and the rest of the family has sung 
carols and finished cups of chocolate and 
eggnog, after all the presents have all been 
tried on or played with and the stockings 
emptied of their goodies, after each of the 
children has kissed his mother and father 
goodnight, Sis and Bill will remain below 
for just a little while longer—maybe they'll 
sit by the fire and reminisce about their 
very first Christmas together; maybe this 
year they'll talk about plans for this coming 
March, because then Sis will be expecting 
another child. Whatever they talk about, 
you know it will be ended by their giving 
thanks to God for all the wonderful bless- 
ings He has bestowed upon them: For the 
healthy and happy children snug in their 
beds upstairs, for the one little Lennon 
who will arrive soon after the New Year 
and for another little Lennon named Mary 
who is in Heaven but will always remain 
in their hearts. .. . THE Enp 


THE LENNON SISTERS CAN BE SEEN ON THE 
“LAWRENCE WELK DODGE DANCING PARTY,” 
SATURDAYS, OVER ABC-TV, 9-10 P.M. EST. 
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MARIO LANZA 


Continued from page 31 


house, the youngest child, four-year-old 
Mark, laughed and shouted, “It must be 
a party! It must be a party!” Giannini 
swept the boy up in his arms and herded 
the other youngsters across the lawn and 
into a side door of the four-story villa. 

The chauffeur led the children into their 
playroom, one of the largest of the fifteen 
rooms in the Lanzas’ ground-floor apart- 
ment. “How about we stay here and have 
a picnic?” Carlo asked. “Ill get Maria to 
bring some cold chicken and cheese and 
ham and . 

_ and ice cream,” chorused Elisse and 
Damon. 

“With whipped cream,” chipped in Mark. 

Coleen. eleven years old and the eldest 
of the four Lanza children, said nothing. 
She bit her lower lip, and stared at the 
dark draperies drawn across the windows 
that overlooked the gardens. 

As Carlo left the room, six-year-old 
Damon called out, “Can Mama and Papa 
come to our picnic?” But the chauffeur 
closed the door gently without replying. 

In a few minutes, he was back, his arms 
laden with food. He deposited it on a 
marble table that stood in the center of the 
inlaid terrazzo floor, only then noticing 
that Coleen was missing. 

“Where is she?” he asked. 
your sister?” 

The children giggled and tried not to 
meet his eyes. Finally, Elisse, nine years 
old, blurted out, “It’s a secret. We crossed 
our hearts and hoped to die. It’s a secret 
and we can’t tell.” 

But Carlo didn’t wait for further explana- 
tions. A gust of wind rustled the window 
draperies—a window that had been closed 
when they’d first come into the playroom— 
and he hurried over and peered down. He 
could make out photographers and re- 
porters scurrying around in the darkness, 
but Coleen had disappeared. 

Carlo gave the alarm, and soon most of 
the nine Lanza servants and some members 
of the press were searching the huge 
gardens with flashlights. At last they found 
Coleen pressed against the wall of the 
house, her fingers gripping the window 
ledge outside the main room, her face 
tight against the pane. She was sobbing 
hysterically, and it was with great dif- 
ficulty that her fingers were pried from the 
sill. As Carlo lifted her into his arms, he 
looked in the window. Through slightly 
parted curtains, he saw the body of Mario 


“Where is 


Lanza, lying in the flickering light of 
four ceremonial candles. 

“Papa is dead,” Coleen whispered again 
and again as he carried her back into the 
villa. “Papa is dead ... Papa is dead... 
Papa is dead.” 


lfredo Arnold Cocozza, who was later 

to borrow his mother’s maijen name 

and become Mario Lanza, was born on 
January 31, 1921. Or was it 1925? At one 
time, when Mario was battling with studio 
officials in Hollywood, he blurted out to 
the press that the publicity department 
had talked him into moving his birth date 
back four years. “Caruso died in 1920,” he 
explained, “and I was being .vuted as 
‘The New Caruso.’ What better way to 
sell this to the public than to say that just 
after the old Caruso, Enrico, died the 
new Caruso, Mario, was born. It sounded 
good, but it was a lie.” 

To his doting parents Antonio and 
Maria Cocozza, little dark-haired, cleft- 
chinned Mario, their only child, was per- 
fection itself. They babied, and pampered, 
and spoiled him. His father, who had been 
gassed in World War I and was a semi- 
invalid, served his son breakfast in bed. 
His mother got up at 5:30 in the morning, 
to work as a seamstress in an army 
quartermaster depot in Philadelphia, the 
city to which the family had moved when 
Mario was still an infant. 

When Mario was five, he went to a 
neighbor’s house and heard some Caruso 
records. And from that moment on, he 
had to have a phonograph of his own. So 
his parents scrimped and saved and gave 
him one for Christmas. After 
sit in his room alone, and play a single 
Caruso record over and over again. 

By the time Mario entered Philadelphia’s 
Southern High, he was hopelessly spoiled. 
He cut classes regularly. He fought in the 
halls. He hated school and let everyone 
know it. He was only happy when he was 
playing football and baseball, boxing and 
weight-lifting—or when he retreated to 
his room and listened to his beloved 
Caruso records—or when he was eating. 

It was funny about eating, though. Most 
of the time, he ate no more nor no less 
than any other overgrown teenager (he 
was almost six-feet tall and weighed close 
to two hundred pounds soon after he 
entered high school). But when things 
went wrong—like the time he forgot the 
speech he was supposed to deliver in front 
of his English class and they all laughed 
at him—he’d gorge himself. That time, 
he’d skipped football practice and hurried 
home, the laughter of his classmates still 
ringing in his ears. He’d opened the ice- 
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CASTS 


OF CURRENT PICTURES 


AREN’T WE WONDERFUL—L.G. Goldsmith. 


Directed by Kurt Hoffman: Kirsten, Johanna 
von Koczian; Hans Boeckel, Hansjorg Felmy; 
Wera, Wera Frydtberg; Bruno Tiches, Robert 


Graf; Frau Meisegeier, Elizabeth Flickenschildt; 
Doddy, Ingrid Pan; Evelyne, Ingrid van Bergen; 
Schally, Jurgen Gosler; rau Haflingen, Tatjana 
Sais; Frau Roselieb, Lies] Karlstadt; Herr Rose- 
lieb, Michl Lang. 


BEST OF EVERYTHING, THE—20th. Di- 
rected by Jean Negulesco: C ‘aroline Bender, Hope 
Lange; Mike, Stephen ys Gregg, Suzy Parker; 
Barbara, Martha Hyer; April, Diane Baker; Mr. 


Shalimar, Brian Aherne; Amanda Farrow, Joan 
Crawford; Dexter Key, Robert Evans; Eddie, 
Brett Halsey; Sidney Carter, Donald Harron: 
David Savage, Louis Jourdan; Mary Agnes, Sue 
Carson; Jane, Linda Hutchings; Paul, Lionel 
Kane; Ronnie Wood, Ted Otis; Brenda, June 
Blair; Girls in Typing Pool, Alena Murray, 
Rachel Stephens, Julie Payne; Scrubwoman, 
Nora O’Mahony; Joe, David Hoffman; Margo 


Stewart, Theodora Davitt; Bartender, John Brad- 
ford; Counterman, Art Salter. 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY—U.A. Directed by 
David Miller: Chris Walters, David Niven; Alice 


Walters, Mitzi Gaynor; Bud, Carl Reiner; Mr. 
Gans, Loring Smith; Jeanette, Monique van 
Vooren; Mrs. Gans, Phyllis Povah; Millie, Eliza- 
beth Wilson; Debbie, Patty Duke; Okkie, Kevin 
Coughlin. 

HOUSE OF THE SEVEN HAWKS, THE— 
M-G-M. Directed by Richard Thorpe: Johnny 
Nordley, Robert Taylor; Elsa, Linda Christian; 
Constanta, Nicole Maurey; Wilhelm Dekker, 
David Kossoff; Anselm, Gerard Heinz; Captain 
Rokner, Eric Pohlmann; Ponz, Philo Hauser. 
LI'L ABNER—Paramount. Directed by Melvin 
Frank: Li'l Abner, Peter Palmer; Daisy Mae, 
Leslie Parrish; Marryin’ Sam, Stubby Kaye; 
General Bullmoose, Howard St. John; Stupef yin’ 
Jones, Julie Newmar; Appassionata von Climax, 
Stella Stevens; Earthquake McGoon, Bern Hoff- 
man; Mammy Yokum, Billie Hayes; Pappy Yok- 
um, Joe E. Marks: Romeo Scragg, Robert 
Strauss; Senator Jack S. Phogbound, Ted Thurs- 
ton; Evil Eye Fleagle, Al Nesor; Available Jones, 


Carmen 
Alan Carney; Hair- 
Lonesome Polecat, Diki 


William Lanteau; Moonbeam McSwine, 
Alvarez; Mayor Dawgmeat, 
less Joe, Joe Ploski; 
Lerner. 


MIRACLE, THE—Warners. Directed by Irving 
Rapper: Teresa, Carroll Baker; Captain Michael 
Stuart, Roger Moore; Flaco, Walter Slezak; 
Guido, Vittorio Gassman; La Roca, Katina Pax- 
inou; Casimir, Dennis King; Cordoba, Gustavo 
Rojo; Reverend Mother, Isabel Elsom; Carlitos, 
Carlos Rivas; Duke of Wellington, Torin Thatch- 
er; Sister Dominica, Elspeth March; Gata, Da- 
ria Massey; Captain John Bolting, Lester Mat- 
thews. 


ON THE BEACH—U.A. Directed by Stanley 


Kramer: Dwight Towers, Gregory Peck; Moira 
Davidson, Ava Gardner; Jultan Osborn, Fred 
Astaire; Peter Holmes, Anthony Perkins; Mary 
Holmes, Donna Anderson; Admiral Bridie, John 
Tate; Lieutenant Hosgood, Lola Brooks; David- 
son, Lou Vernon; Farrel, Guy Doleman; Benson, 
Ken Wayne; Swain, John Meillon; Davis, Rich- 


ard Meikle; Sundstrom, Harp McGuire; Chrys- 
ler, Jim Barrett. 
1001 ARABIAN NIGHTS—Columbia. 


Directed 
Jack Kinney: Voices ; 


Uncle Abdul Azziz Ma- 
goo, Jim Backus; Princess Yasminda, Kathryn 
Grant; Aladdin, Dwayne Hickman; Wicked 
Wazir, Hans Conried; Jinni of the Lamp, Her- 
schel Bernardi; Omar the Rug Maker, Daws 
Butler; Sultan, Alan Reed; Three Little Maids 
from Damascus, Clark Sisters. 


OPERATION PETTICOAT—U-l. Directed by 
Blake Edwards: Admiral Matt Sherman, Cary 
Grant; Lieutenant Nick Holden, Tony Curtis; 
Dolores Crandall, Joan O’Brien; Barbara Dur- 
ran, Dina Merrill; Molumphry, Gene Evans; 
Tostin, Arthur O’C onnell; Stovall, Dick Sargent; 
Major Edna Howard, Virginia Gregg; Captain 
J.B. Henderson, Robert F. Simon; Watson, Rob- 
ert Gist; Hunkle, Gavin MacLeod; Prophet, 
George Dunn; Harmon, Dick Crockett; Colfax, 
Madlyn Rhue; Reid, Marion Ross; Ramon, Clar- 
ence E. Lung; Dooley, Frankie Darro; Fox, 
Tony Pastor, Jr. 


—30— —-Warners. Directed by Jack Webb: Sam 
Gatlin, Jack Webb; Jim Bathgate, William Con- 
rad; Earl Collins, David Nelson; Peggy Gatlin, 


Whitney Blake; Bernice Vale ntine, Louise Lori- 
mer; Ben Quinn, James Bell; Jan Price, Nancy 
Valentine; Hy Shapiro, Joe Flynn; Carl Thomp- 
son, Richard Bakalyan; Fred Kendall, Dick 
Whittinghill; Ron Danton, John Nolan; Lucille 
Greghauser, Donna Sue Needham. 


box and started eating, shelf by shelf, 
though the food was cold. Then he went to 
his own room, turned on the phonograph 
full blast to drown out everything, and lis- 
tened to his favorite Caruso recording. At 
the climax of the aria, he sang along with 
the great tenor, and for a moment he was 
Caruso. In his imagination, he saw the 
faces of his classmates—the same class- 
mates who had laughed and sneered at 
him that afternoon—but now they were 
entranced, and their faces looked up at 
him with admiration and awe. 


ut that’s not what happened. Two 

months before graduation, he was 

walking from history class to his 
homeroom, when he heard two fellows 
in back of him say the word “fat.” In blind 
fury, he turned around and tried to fight 
them both at once. An hour later, he stood 
beside them in the principal’s office. 
Through bleeding lips, the two boys in- 
sisted they had done nothing, said nothing, 
to him. He knew better. But that made 
no difference: He was expelled. 

He soon settled down to a_ regular 
routine. He’d sleep late. His dad would 
serve him breakfast in bed. He’d listen 
to records until lunch. In the afternoon, 
he’d wander downtown to a record store 
and look through the new stock of operatic 
selections. He’d take a few albums into 
a little booth, close the door, put a record 
on the turntable, shut his eyes, and listen. 
If the vocalist was male, and if he was a 
good singer, Mario would play the record 
until he knew it almost by heart. Then 
he’d sing along. And there in the booth 
he’d be singing, he’d be the star on the 
record, he’d be showing everybody that 
Mario Lanza was really somebody. 

One day, he was home alone in his 
room, listening to his favorite Caruso aria, 
“Vesti la Giubba,” from Leoncavallo’s “I 
Pagliacci,” and singing along as usual. His 
door was open and he didn’t hear his 
father come into the house. Then, all of a 
sudden, his dad burst through his door, 
threw his arms around him, and kissed 
him on both cheeks. “Bravo,” he hollered, 
“bravo, bravissimo.” 

That night, Anthony told Maria what 
had happened. She listened quietly until 
he had finished, and then said with a smile, 
“IT know. I’ve known since he was twelve. 
I heard .. . he didn’t know I heard. . 
him singing an aria from ‘The Girl from 
the Golden West.’ That day .. . that day 
I heard him sing . . . I knew what Heaven 
was like. It was too good to be true. I had 
tears in my eyes. But I couldn’t tell him. 
You know how sensitive Mario is . . . how 
people frighten him. How he hides in that 
room. But now .. . now it is time. Time 
for him to sing.” 

Somehow, Maria and Anthony managed 
to get together enough money to send 
Mario to Irene Williams, a Philadelphia 
voice teacher. For three years, she gave 
the youngster a voice lesson every other 
day. She was convinced he had a great 
voice. But he was lazy and spoiled. He 
wanted to be a sensation immediately, 
without work. Sometimes, he’d come for 
his two o'clock lesson still rubbing the 
sleep from his eyes, and he’d plead, “I 
don’t feel like vocalizing today. Can’t we 
just sing?” 

When something went wrong, when 
she’d chide him for not practicing enough, 
he’d pout and sulk like a hurt child. 


ut around this time, Mario’s grand- 
father, a wholesale grocer and trucker, 
stepped into the picture. He insisted 
that the boy go to work on one of his 
trucks. So, at twenty-one, Mario Lanza 
had a job for the first time in his life, a 
job that lasted just ten days. On the tenth 
day, he helped deliver a piano to the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music, where 


Serge Koussevitsky was conducting the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mario hung 
around until after the concert was over 
and then he hid right next to Koussevit- 
sky’s dressing room. As soon as the 
maestro had closed his door, Mario began 
to sing at the top of his lungs and, of 
course, the aria was “Vesti la Giubba.” 
Half dressed, Koussevitsky rushed from his 
dressing room to see who was making such 
magnificent noise, and found Mario. The 
conductor grabbed the singer, kissed him 
on both cheeks, and said, “There’s no 
question about it. You’re the greatest 
natural tenor since Caruso. You'll have to 
come and sing at the Berkshire Festival.” 

Mario went, he sang, he conquered. 
One New York critic went into ecstasies 
over “Lanza’s superb natural voice.” The 
“New Caruso” was born. 

Back again, in Philadelphia, Mario and 
the whole Cocozza family visited a pizzeria 
to celebrate. His music teacher, Irene 
Williams, who was there of course, was 
amazed and horrified to see Mario wolf 
down twenty-five dollars worth of pizza 
pies. 

Uncle Sam put a brief stop to his career, 
but not to his eating. He was the first in 
chow line and the last to leave the mess 
hall. He ballooned up to 300 pounds. His 
GI buddies, in typical army fashion, gave 
him the nickname “The Mouth”—and they 
weren't referring to his singing ability. 

After his medical discharge from the 
service, for the unglamorous ailment of 
post-nasal drip, he married Betty Hicks, 
the sister of one of his GI buddies, and 
headed for New York and fame. 

And success came quickly. In 1947, he 
appeared at the Hollywood Bowl, and 
among the thousands of people who ap- 
plauded, when he sang an aria from 
“Andre Chenier,” was Louis B. Mayer, 
head of M-G-M. Within a few days, Mayer 
had signed Lanza to a seven-year contract, 
with a ten-thousand dollar bonus for just 
signing his name. Mario had heard ap- 
plause and he loved it. Why work and 
strive for years to prepare for an operatic 
career? 

But he was so scared at the thought 
of going before the cameras for his first 
picture, “That Midnight Kiss,” that he 
ate steadily for a month and puffed up to 
300 pounds again. That’s when the studio 
laid down the law, and he went on the 
first of his many “crash” diets, whittling 
down to 169 pounds. He kept his weight 
down during the week, but over a week- 
end, he’d gain twenty or thirty pounds and 
would have to lose the excess poundage 
before shooting could start again. 


ut somehow the picture was made and 

Mario Lanza achieved an instantane- 

ous success beyond his wildest dreams. 
His two semi-classical arias, “Be My Love” 
and “The Loveliest Night of the Year,” 
sold over a million copies each, in just 
one year. Mario was on the top of the 
world. 

Then he began to hate the studio that 
forced him to lose weight, that told him 
wide screens required thin heroes. One 
day, when he was doing his best to eat 
everything in the M-G-M commissary, a 
studio official walked up to him and said 
that he’d just have to stop, that he was 
destroying himself. Mario continued chew- 
ing, as he looked up and said, “Why should 
I stop—I’ll die before I’m forty.” 

But one thing did make him stop: The 
chance to play the role of Enrico Caruso 
in “The Great Caruso.” He hid out in a 
ranch for six weeks. For forty-two days, 
pounds melted off until he was thin 
enough to play the young Caruso. In six 
weeks, he’d gone from 240 pounds to a 
svelte 184, and the picture was made on 
schedule. 

The public’s reaction to the film was un- 
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precedented. In a record-smashing, ten- 
week run at New York’s Radio City Music 
Hall, men, women and children paid more 
than a million and a half dollars to see 
and hear Mario Lanza. From that one pic- 
ture alone, he was eventually to make 
over five million dollars from his share of 
the box-office receipts and recording roy- 
alties. In the year 1951, Mario Lanza was 
Mr. Show Business. He had no place to 
go, but up. The skies, the heavens them- 
selves, seemed within his reach. 

Then everything started to slip through 
his fingers. He said that the script for his 
next picture, “Because You’re Mine,” was 
flimsy and not worthy of his great talent. 
So he again drowned himself in food and 
shot up to 250 pounds. The studio de- 
livered an ultimatum: lose 40 pounds or 
else. He ranted, he raved and smashed a 
hundred phonograph records one after- 
noon. One moment he’d be screaming, the 
next he’d be sobbing, “I’m a big baby. All 
great singers are big babies. Caruso was 
a big baby, too.” 

The picture was held up eleven days 
until the star shed the required poundage, 
and when it was finally released, the pub- 
lic and critics both disliked it. For Mario 
Lanza, this was a lethal blow. People were 
laughing at him, he thought. In his mind, 
this one failure wiped out all the success 
he had achieved. 

Then, when he refused to diet for “The 
Student Prince,” the studio replaced him 
with Edmund Purdom, and brought suit 
against him for $5,000,000. The suit was 
settled, when he agreed to do the record- 
ings for the picture: out of Purdom’s 
mouth came Lanza’s voice. But this 
marked the end of the contract between 
Mario and M-G-M. 

He declared he was happy to be free. 
“Whoever heard of a skinny tenor?” he 
asked. “They made me get down to 169 
pounds. At that weight, I could kill people. 
I get edgy. I throw things | . . . Now that I 
am free, I will really sing.” 


ut he didn’t sing. He’d brood all night, 

plotting revenge against his enemies, 

and sleep all day. He was gruff with 
his four children, whom he loved dearly, 
and edgy towards his wife, whom he 
adored. He’d disappear from home for 
days, and come back looking as if he’d 
journeyed through hell. He owed the 
government $300,000 in back taxes. He was 
hounded by creditors and plagued by 
process-servers. The man who'd made 
millions, was broke. 

Then, late in 1954, the tide seemed to 
change. Millions of people throughout the 
United States, tuned in their TV sets to 
hear and see Mario Lanza on the “Shower 
of Stars.” The verdict: Mario was plump, 
yes; but he sang better than ever. Tele- 
grams swamped CBS’s office: More Lanza. 
Then, the next day, the whole nation was 
shocked. Mario hadn’t really sung at all. 
He’d merely moved his lips while record- 
ings he’d made three years ago supplied 
the sound. In the process of going from 
315 pounds to 250 pounds in just two 
weeks, he’d just become too weak to sing— 
too weak and too scared. 

Another hope for a comeback flickered 
in the form of a long engagement at $50,000 
a week, in Las Vegas’ New Frontier Hotel. 
But he simply locked himself in his room 
and wouldn’t appear. He’d never conquered 
his stage fright. 

This was the end of Mario Lanza’s 
career in the United States. But he had 
one last chance—Italy. In Rome, he cut 
his weight down to 185, and threw him- 
self into his work—movies, European con- 
certs, public appearances, and record dates. 
“My career is just starting,” he announced. 
“Don’t forget, I'm a tenor and we don’t 
reach our prime until about forty. The way 
I feel now, I can go on forever.” 


But fear and gluttony still followed him. 
Before making “The Seven Hills of Rome,” 
he weighed 280 pounds, and in forcing him 
to keep on a diet, the producers had to 
lock him in his room at night. He can- 
celled concerts right and left, pleading ill- 
ness. But the Italian people loved him 
ot. a and Mario Lanza was on the way 

ack. 


I" 1959, he signed to do four movies, and 
signed TV, recording and public appear- 

ance contracts that would bring him 
some $2,000,000 over the following two 
years. But, in late summer, he fell ill 
with bronchial pneumonia and received 
more than 140 injections of antibiotics in 
one week. Six weeks later, he was back 
in Valle Giulia Hospital for a “complete 
physical check-up and to lose some 
weight.” 

He lost more than fifty pounds in ten 
days, even though he managed to bribe 
the hospital barber into smuggling him in 
some food. He felt fine and was eager to 
get home to Betty and the children. 

On Tuesday night, October 6th, Mario 
Lanza broke still another hospital rule by 
inviting the Valle Giulia nurses and clinic 
staff to hear him sing. They all stood in 
the corridor outside room 404 and lis- 
tened to him for hours. Finally, he sang 
one last song, an aria from “Tosca” that 
ends with the words, “I never loved life 
so well.” 

The following day, just before noon, 
Mario was visited by his good friend and 
personal physician, Dr. Frank Silvestri. 
The singer talked excitedly about the 
comeback of the Brooklyn Dodgers in the 
National League. “And they say no one 
can come back!” He laughed. Then rou- 
tinely, the doctor took Mario’s blood pres- 
sure, and left the room. 

A few minutes past noon, Dr. Silvestri 
returned. Mario Lanza was lying very still 
on the bed. The doctor did everything pos- 
sible to revive him, but the great singer 
was dead. 

Little Coleen Lanza sat dry-eyed next to 
her mother and her sister and brothers 
in Rome’s Church of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. In the main aisle, her 
father’s coffin was flanked by tall candles 
and potted palms, and rested on ‘a cata- 
falque draped in black and gold. Among 
the flowers, she saw the wreaths that she 
had helped Mama pick out. She heard 
their old friend Father Paul Maloney, who 
had baptized her and her brothers and 
sister, say nice things about Papa. But all 
this meant nothing; nothing had mattered 
since that second she’d peeped through 
the window and seen her father’s dead 
body lying in the main room of the villa. 

Nothing mattered until she heard her 
brother Damon whisper to her mother, 
“Mama, I want to be happy like Daddy 
and go to Heaven.” Her eyes filled with 
tears and she reached over and grasped 
her brother’s hand. “Take care of each 
other,” Papa had always said. And now 
that mattered—what Papa had said mat- 
tered, what Papa had been mattered, what 
Papa had done mattered. Papa had loved 
his family, Papa had loved life. That 
mattered. —JAE LYLE 
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DEBBIE 


Continued from page 21 


The large rectangular room at 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox was completely jammed. Above 
the long lines of tables, every light in the 
commissary blazed. As people entered, 
they had to squeeze their way down the 
aisles, past the extra tables that had been 
added, to find the places allotted to them. 
The noise was deafening. Everyone was 
talking at once. Heads turned often to the 
doorway to see who would be next to ar- 
rive. Surprisingly, Marilyn Monroe—so fa- 
mous for being late—was one of the first 
this time. 

The occasion was Hollywood’s luncheon- 
reception for the Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev. Invitations were scarce, and 
the people who’d been invited were like a 
Who’s Who of the film colony. They came 
early and waited patiently for the high- 
light of the afternoon—Khrushchev’s 
speech. 

A few were aware that another type of 
drama was to be played out. They waited 
for two people to appear in that doorway: 
Liz Taylor and Eddie Fisher. This would 
be the first time Liz, Eddie and Debbie 
would be together since the breakup of the 
Fisher marriage. And people tried to guess 
how Debbie Reynolds would feel when Liz 
and Eddie walked in. 

But it did not turn out exactly as they’d 
thought it would. Liz and Eddie arrived 
first. They paused briefly in the doorway 
to get their bearings and to scan the room 
for their table. 

Liz wore a plum-colored crepe dress, cut 
to a deep V at the front, with a small 
black-mist hat, which you could barely 
see, to complete the costume. She looked 
relaxed and happy. But some people 
thought she looked a little tired. There 
were slight rings under her eyes and, 
though she had been on a diet, she was 
still heavier than the last time Hollywood 
had seen her. That had been nearly a year 
ago, when Liz had hurried off to Las Vegas 
to be with Eddie, while he waited out the 
few weeks of his quickie divorce from 
Debbie. Then, after a hasty wedding, they 
had left together for Europe, where Liz 
worked and Eddie waited. They remained 
there until a few weeks ago, when they 
flew to Las Vegas. Eddie’s California di- 
vorce was still not final and, in that state, 
Liz was not yet his legal wife. But they 
had flown in from Las Vegas for this 
luncheon because, as Eddie, who’s very 
much in love with Liz, explained, Liz was 
anxious to be there; she’d seen Khrush- 
chev once before when she and Mike Todd 
had visited Russia. 

Liz spotted their table—one at the back 
of the room—and then whispered some- 
thing to Eddie. Eddie patted her hand, 
smiled encouragingly and, taking her arm, 
led her off to their table. It was not one of 
the top tables. At best, Khrushchev could 
be seen only in profile. As soon as they 
were seated, Eddie ordered drinks from 
the waiter. Liz just sat there, staring 
straight ahead and fidgeting with one of 
her big gold-hoop earrings. 


to what everyone had 
expected—had not been there to see 
the two of them arrive. She arrived 
almost twenty minutes after their entrance. 
She arrived alone. She wore a smart dress 
and looked chic—a definite change in Deb- 
bie is her interest in clothes now. She 
knows what is most becoming to her, and 
dresses with more confidence. 
But, before she could enter the room, a 
studio publicist ran over to her and said, 
“Liz and Eddie are here.” Debbie merely 


said, “It doesn’t matter. Why should that 
matter?” 

And then she started across the room, 
past many curious eyes, to her seat at pro- 
ducer Sam Engel’s table, and only three 
tables away from where Khrushchev him- 
self sat. She sat down directly opposite 
Gary Cooper, and looked at the Soviet 
Premier as he sat at the head table, smil- 
ing, nodding, speaking, through his hand- 
some interpreter, to Spyros Skouras. 

Liz kept turning her head, but she 
couldn’t see Khrushchev, who had begun 
his speech now. Finally, she kicked off her 
shoes and climbed up on top of the table 
for a better look. Debbie did not turn 
around. She sat there, listening to the 
speech, and she seemed completely at 
peace with herself and with the world. 

A few people remarked that she looked 
as if she were used to everything by now 
—as if she could handle anything—and 
they couldn’t understand it until a friend 
of Debbie’s told them what Debbie had 
confided in her. She said the change in 
Debbie had begun in Spain, while she was 
making the movie, “It Started With a 
Kiss.” She said that this was where Debbie 
had found herself—her identity as a per- 
son—at last. It was all because of a dance, 
she said... 

It happened one night in Granada, when 
a group of the people working on “Kiss,” 
went to the gypsy caves outside the town 
to see the dances. Debbie sat with her 
friend, Camille Williams, and with Gus- 
tavo Rojo, the handsome young Spaniard 
in the picture, beating her hands in rhythm 
as the dancers whirled to the guitars and 
tambourines in the great white-washed 
cave. But even as she clapped time along 
with the others, Debbie seemed preoc- 
cupied—as if she wasn’t really there. 

A whole family sat in chairs in the long 
hall, grandmothers, grandchildren, uncles, 
aunts and cousins, mothers and fathers, 
lovers, teenagers; and, one by one, they’d 
whirl into the dance. There were solos and 
duets, two gypsy girls danced together, 
their black eyes flashing, their black hair 
swinging and shining in the candlelight, 
and then a seven-year-old boy stamped 
out onto the floor. He, too, danced while 
everyone clapped out the rhythm. 


nd, then, the family insisted that the 
visitors dance for them. Guitars and 
tambourines kept up the flamenco 
music and first Camille, then Gustavo, 
arose to dance. Debbie sat there for a mo- 
ment, when it was her turn, looking un- 
certain, but the music—and the mood of 
the place—had caught her up in their spell. 
And finally, she stood up, taking a few 
hesitant steps toward the center of the 
floor of the cave. Then, in the light of the 
sputtering, stubby candles, she began to 
dance—first slowly, almost awkwardly, as 
if she were afraid she would break, shatter 
something within her. But after a while, 
she was whirling about, her hair flying, 
her heels clicking, and she looked as if 
she’d found she could fly—as if she were 
suddenly freed from some dark cage. 
Before that dance—that moment of com- 
plete, abandoned joy—she’d been feeling 
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tired and spent. There’d been so many de- 
cisions, so many questions flung at her—so 
much emotional turmoil to live through 
and be brave about. 

But now, suddenly, it was as if some 
rock of oppression had been lifted. She was 
free. She was a person in her own right, 
for the first time in her life . . . She’d 
never—not in her whole life—been just 
Debbie. She’d always been somebody’s 
daughter or somebody’s wife. Now she 
seemed to see there was something more. 
These Spanish people, who didn’t even 
know her, were laughing and clapping. 
Their dark eyes were warm and friendly 
and admiring. They liked her—really liked 
her— She wasn’t poor, brave Debbie to 
them. They knew nothing about all that. 
They liked her for herself! 

To Debbie, this was headier than wine. 
It was as though some too-tight band 
around her heart had snapped. It was the 
beginning of new happiness, of a new life, 
a life she’d never dreamed possible. 

“And that night in Granada did begin a 
new life for her,” the woman said. 

The other people looked over at Debbie, 
and a man said, “Yes—she’s so different. 
It’s as if she has a big wonderful secret.” 

“T told you,” Debbie’s friend said, “she’s 
found herself.” 


f course, Debbie did not hear the 
people whispering about her, or—if she 
did—she gave no indication of it. 

When the reception was over, she stood up 

and, since she was near the door, she left 

before Eddie and Liz—about ten minutes 

before they did. 

Since then, Liz has been back in Holly- 
wood once or twice on business. It’s taken 
for granted that the three will eventually 
meet face to face one day, but no fireworks 
are expected. Eddie is so devoted and in 
love with Liz, he couldn’t care less what 
Debbie does or doesn’t do. Not in an un- 
kind sense. But as the beatniks say—“She’s 
gone, man. Like way out.” 

And Debbie is fair. Recently, she sent 
the two children up to Las Vegas to be 
with Eddie a few days. She has said it’s all 
over—and it is. She’s making her own life 
now and wants no sad tears for her. She 
doesn’t need them. As for the town—it ex- 
pects no further fireworks among these 
three. But, then, maybe they could be 
wrong. —MARY CULVER 


DON’T MISS DEBBIE IN PARAMOUNT’S “THE RAT 

RACE” AND “THE GAZEBO,” FOR M-G-M. HEAR 

DEBBIE SING ON THE DOT LABEL. LIZ CAN BE 
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part of the beach. I stood up. A tall, 
tanned, good-looking boy came running 
toward me. I took one look, then looked 
again. 

I gulped. “Aren’t you Rick Nelson?” 

He smiled, then shyly put his head down, 
answering simply, “Yes, I am.” 

For a moment, he hesitated; then he 
turned around and started to sprint back 
to the game. But before he got two steps 
away, the latest Elvis Presley record hap- 
pened to come on and Rick came back. He 
stood real close to the radio so he could 
listen. When it was over, he still stood 
= Then: “Man, he’s the greatest!” he 
said. 

And we discovered we were both Pres- 
ley fans. Then, when I told Rick I knew 
Elvis, that I'd met him two years ago, he 
got really interested. “What’s he like?” he 
asked. “How’d you meet him?” 


ick and I were real pals before he left 

to go back to the game. He’d invited 

me and my sister Mary Jo over the 
next night to listen to his record collec- 
tion, and I’d promised to bring some of my 
own records along, too. 

From that moment on, what had always 
seemed like a huge, big world, became a 
small one for me. I mean, my family and 
I had been listening and watching “The 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” for 
years, and we’d always known that the 
beautiful house, perched on the cliff at La- 
guna, was the Nelsons’ summer home. But, 
although I’d been living down there prac- 
tically all my life, this was the first time 
I'd bumped into Rick. I saw him many 
times after that; he was a nice boy—but he 
sure did change. Mary Jo and I went over 
and met Mr. and Mrs. Nelson and listened 
to records the next night and the night 
after that. We heard his first record, “I’m 
Walkin’” and “Teenager’s Romance,” and 
I told him it was great. 

“But not like Elvis,” 
smiled. 

After that, all during the rest of the 
summer, I kept bumping into Rick at the 
beach and we’d talk about what we wanted 


he said, and we 


to do with our lives, and we’d go swim- 
ming or have a Coke; always there’d be a 
group of us together and always it would 
be a ball—never anything romantic, never 
dates or anything like that—just fun stuff. 
But sometimes I thought, gee, here he is 
sixteen and he’s got a hit record and I 
don’t even know what I want to do with 
my life, and I'd feel sad. By August, Rick’s 
first record had zoomed to the top and he’d 
been booked for his first personal appear- 
ance as a recording artist. Just a few days 
before he left to go to Ohio, I saw him 
and wished him luck. Then, when we said 
goodbye, he told me that if my sister and I 
ever got to Hollywood, to be sure to drop 
by the house. 

Well, I thought to myself, that'll never 
happen. But I'd forgotten that it was a 
small world, after all. Ten months later, 
the world shrunk a little more. I knew 
what I wanted to do with my life; I knew 
where I fitted in. Ten months later, I wrote 
“Poor Little Fool,” which was to become 
my passport to Hollywood. 

I remember I’d just made a demo record 
of it and brought it over to Rick’s house 
in Laguna. He’d just finished a recording 
session and had been sitting around talk- 
ing shop with two of the musicians who 
back him up. But by the time I got there, 
Rick started talking about some of the 
crazy things that had happened to him. 

“You know,” he said, “the darnedest 
thing happened to me the other day.” 

“What's that?” 

“Well, you know that big dent in my 
car?” 

Everybody knew. 

“You'll never believe what happened. 
Last week I was in Music City buying 
some records—I'll play ’em for you in a 
minute—and I'd just gotten out of my car, 
when a man came peddling down the 
street on a bicycle; honestly. Shari, he 
must have been going sixty miles an hour 

. Weil, all of a sudden, he peddled right 
into my car, the impact was tremendous! 
But afterward, he just picked himself up, 
brushed off his clothes, got back on the 
bike and rode away. He and his bike were 
completely okay—not a scratch, but when 
I walked back to look at the car, I almost 
keeled over. He’d dented in the whole side. 
You saw it, you know. And the horrible 
thing is, I didn’t even get his license num- 
ber. Imagine—a hit-and-run bike rider!” 
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or a moment, we all sat there, speech- 
less. Then I said, “Golly, what did your 
father say?” 

Rick shook his head. “What could he 
say? It’s unbelievable!” 

And then we began to laugh. That was 
it—it was unbelievable—who ever heard of 
a bike going sixty-miles an hour! 

But Rick wouldn’t admit it was a joke. 
He followed it up with another story. “Do 
you know what happened just yesterday 
afternoon?” 

“No,” we said, letting down our guard 
again. “What happened?” 

“Well, I was just walking down Sunset 
Boulevard, minding my own business. It 
was kind of hot and I was tired, so I sat 
down on the library steps to rest a while. 
Then, while I was sitting there, I saw a 
man walking by, and he was dragging a 
string behind him. At first, I didn’t think 
he had anything on the end of it, just the 
string, you know? But then, when I looked 
real hard, I saw that there was something. 
At the end of the string, he had a little 
beetle. Well, I couldn’t move. I just sat 
there and watched as he walked by with 
this beetle on a leash—like people would 
walk their dogs. I thought to myself, this 
man’s crazy, and then do you know what 
he did? He stopped and pulled the beetle 
up close to him, took a bottle of Coke out 
of a bag and gave that little beetle a drink. 
Then they walked on down the street .. .” 

“Aw, Rick,” I said, “come on now, what 
kind of a story is that?” 

But he said, “Honest, Shari—would I kid 
you?” 

And I looked at those big, blue eyes, and 
I said, “Yes.” Then we all laughed, and 
Rick went over to the turntable and put 
on the new records he’d gotten at Music 
City—that part of his story was true! 

We sat there listening to the records and 
all I could think about was asking him to 
play mine, and how he’d like it once he’d 
played it. ’'d written it just for him. He 
had exactly the right kind of singing style 
for it. 

Finally, I got up enough nerve to ask 
him to put it on, and then, after it was 
over, nobody said anything. Rick just put 
it back on the turntable, and after it came 
to an end the second time, he put it back 
on again. At last, he turned to me and 
smiled. “I like it,” he said. “I think I'll slip 
it in with my next album and record it.” 

“Rick! You’re kidding!” 

“Honest, Shari,” he said, “would I kid 

ou?” 

“Yes,” I said. But he wasn’t kidding. 
He’s got a gold record for “Poor Little 
Fool” to prove it—and so have I. 

And I did get to go to Hollywood, after 
all, and write more songs, and watch Rick 
as he worked and came up higher and 
higher toward the top. I'll never forget the 
day I went over to Rick’s house to dis- 
cover he’d taken up bull-fighting. He had a 
dozen books on it, half a dozen albums of 
authentic bullfighting music, and then he 
showed me how he’d rigged up the back- 
yard like an arena. 

“You be the bull,” he said, shoving the 
practice bull at me and pulling on his 
toreador outfit, “and be a brave one.” 

I looked at the horns on the practice bull 
and I said, “Gee—no—you'll get hurt on 
these things.” He didn’t even bother an- 
swering, and after we started, I saw that I 
couldn’t possibly have hurt him—I never 
saw anyone move so fast. 

Every time he yelled “Toro!” I wheeled 
the practice bull toward him, and he’d 
twirl the cape and I’d miss him by a mile. 

After a while, I wanted to try it the 
other way around. He’d made his part look 
so easy. “You be the bull,” I said, “and I'll 
fight you.” But when I took the cape from 
him, it was so heavy, I couldn’t even hold 
it—let alone twirl it! 


That’s a thing Rick has—he practices 
until whatever he’s doing looks simple as 
child’s play. Like the time before he went 
on location to make “Rio Bravo.” Every 
spare minute, he was practicing with the 
guns. Since he had the part of a young 
one, he was going to be one, for 
real. 


ere were targets set up all over the 
place, and then he wanted me to pre- 
tend to have a shoot-out with him. 

He showed me how . . . I drew an imagi- 
nary gun with my fingers, while he drew 
against me with a real six-shooter, and 
even my imagination was slower than his 
reality! He’d shout, “Draw!” and before I 
could raise my hand from my side, he al- 
ready had his gun out of his holster. 

“Boy, Shari, you’d have been a dead 
duck, if this had been for real,” he said 
shaking his head. 

The only time I’ve ever seen Rick mad, 
for real, is when someone insults the girl 
he’s with. Then he’ll get angry—but never 
in defense of himself. I remember, once, a 
group of us were in his car. There were 
two other girls besides myself, and a bud- 
dy of Rick’s, and we were at a drive-in 
restaurant. Well, while we were waiting 
for our order, the others went across the 
street to a drugstore to buy something. 
Rick and I were sitting there by ourselves, 
when a bunch of guys—there must have 
been six of them and they all looked like 
first-string football tackles—came over to 
the car, and, out of the clear blue sky, 
started making snide remarks to Rick. 

They kept on saying awful things, and 
Rick just sat there and took it. But his fists 
were clenched and I knew he was having a 
hard time controlling himself. Then, one of 
the guys leaned down, stuck his face in 
the window and put his sticky hands all 
over the car. 

Rick turned to look him square in the 
face. “Get your hands off my car,” he said, 
his voice quiet with authority. 

The guy just laughed. 

“I'm warning you—just get away from 
the car,” Rick said. 

The guy laughed again, and it wasn’t a 
pretty laugh to hear. 

Then Rick turned to me and said, “Ex- 
cuse me, Shari,” and he opened the car 
door and started getting out of the car. 

The guys took one look at his set, deter- 
mined face, and all six of them started to 
back up; then, as casually as they could, 
they drifted away. I think it was his calm- 
ness, his complete control of the situation, 
that made them change their minds and let 
us alone. 

Anyway, when I wanted to say some- 
thing about it to the other kids when they 
came back, and the waitress had brought 
us our hamburgers, Rick wouldn’t let me. 
“Never mind, Shari,” he said gruffly to hide 
anything he felt, “let’s don’t talk about it. 
It was nothing.” 

Nothing? It sure was something. Every- 
thing about Rick is something to think ex- 
tra hard about. He’s quite a guy. He sure 
has changed since I first met him. He was 
a nice guy then—but now he’s grown-up— 
matured. And he’s even nicer. You have to 
get up awfully early in the morning to get 
the best of him. And you know what? I’m 
awfully glad my sister got me up early 
that morning to go to the beach—maybe 
I'd never have met him, if she hadn’t. And, 
believe me, ever since that volley ball 
bounced off me that day, knowing Rick 
has been a real ball! 

—as told to MARCIA BORIE 


SEE RICK IN “THE WACKIEST SHIP IN THE 
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INGRID BERGMAN 


Continued from page 22 


let her alone. One young reporter moved 
in closer to her. “Is it true you’re preg- 
nant?” he asked; his words seemed to hit 
her squarely, and she caught her breath. 

For a moment, she stood there, unable 
to move; then she pushed her way through 
the reporters and ducked into the waiting 
car. But the reporters followed in taxis 
and press-cars, and they were waiting for 
her at the courthouse. The car had 
stopped, but she simply sat there in it, 
staring at the reporters with mute appeal. 
Then, slowly, she got out and started up 
those steps. On the last step, she faltered. 


The wind blew her hair across her eyes, © 


and she pushed it away. Then, for the first 
time, she spoke. 

“What do you want of me?” she cried. 

And suddenly she could bear no more. 
With her head down, she blindly nudged 
her way through—past all the curious eyes, 
the insulting whispers and loud mutterings 
—into the courtroom, to stand beside 
Roberto Rossellini. He did not look at 
her, when she stood beside him. He was 
looking into the face of the child he held, 
their child, Robertino. And she looked 
at Robertino, too, as if she wondered if 
the trouble would ever be over, even after 
today’s humiliation. Yet Robertino was a 
happy child. None of the frowning or 
finger-pointing touched him. She smiled 
a little as she looked at him. 

Then the voices in the courtroom must 
have reached her again, for she stopped 
smiling. The voices pressed in on her, 
making her feel, again, the weight of this 
day and of all the days that had come 
before it. Her coat was oppressively warm 
for the heat of the room, but she seemed 
too weak to remove it. Her brown pocket- 
book hung heavily from its strap on her 
shoulder. She reached back to the railing 
behind her, as if for support, and suddenly 
looked as though she wanted to scream. 
She had touched another hand. Drawing 
hers back, she held it tight against her 
body as if it had been burned. Then she 
turned to see whose hand she had touched, 
only to find herself looking into a face not 
two inches from her own. She stepped 
back so quickly, she almost fell. But still 
Roberto did not reach out to help her. 


hen she looked back at the man. Obvi- 

ously, he was another reporter. His hat 

was clamped firmly to his head and the 
little white press card jutted familiarly 
out of his hat-band. But there was some- 
thing different about this man: His eyes 
looked apologetic, almost sympathetic, and 
he did not hurl questions at her as the 
others had done. He simply stood there, 
looking into her face, in silence. He looked 
at Roberto’s stern, closed profile, at the 
rigid line of his shoulders, and at the child. 
Then, looking back at her, he took off his 
hat with a kind of awkward grace, and 
started to speak. 

“I'm sorry if I startled you,” he said, 
“but may I ask you just one question?” 

“What is it?” she whispered. 

And he said, “Tell me, if you were given 
a second chance—if you had it to do all 
over again—what would you do?” 

She started to turn away, but then she 
turned back and said, “What else could I 
have done? I love Roberto. I will always 
love Roberto.” 

Roberto had not heard her, or if he had, 
he did not show it in any way; not by a 
flicker of the eyelids did he show it. 

“After all this?” the reporter asked, un- 
believing. He waved his hand at the 
crowded courtroom, indicating the curious 
bystanders, the other reporters and pho- 


tographers and the child in Roberto’s arms. 

Slowly, her eyes took in everything 
around her. She saw the white-haired old 
ladies in their best dresses of rusty black, 
their coats or shawls spread over the backs 
of their chairs, or on their ample laps; the 
teenage boys in leather jackets sprawled 
in their seats; the young girls sitting for- 
ward and chattering with each other; the 
men and women with their children 
around them; and all of them waiting, as 
though it were a play. How difficult it 
would be for any of them to understand 
how lonely she was—how lonely she had 
always been. 

From the time she was two, when her 
mother died, she’d been denied any real 
affection. She’d been taught by her father 
and spinster aunt, never to show how 
she felt about anything. They had made 
it plain that there was no time, no place, 
for love and affection. It had been the 
same when her father and aunt died and 
she’d gone to live with her uncle Otto’s 
family, all of whom were strangers. She 
was twelve then, and the only time she’d 
been almost happy, was when she was 
playing at make-believe. As her loneli- 
ness grew, so did her desire to act, and 
so she enrolled in drama school when she 
was seventeen. It was there she met Peter 
Lindstrom, the man she married and came 
to Hollywood with. But all this time, her 
restless, lonely search went on. Peter was 
much as her father and aunt and uncle had 
been—he believed one must never show 
one’s emotions. It was what she had done 
until she got to know Roberto. She fell 
in love, deeply; she knew it would never 
end. She was willing to give up everything 
else for that love—something she had 
searched for all her life. ... 

Turning back to the reporter, she smiled 
a little, though her bottom lip trembled. 
“I love him,” she repeated. “I will always 
love Roberto.” 


hat was February, 1950—ten years ago— 
when Roberto and Ingrid were in court 
to register the birth of their first child. 

Now it was 1959. Ingrid Bergman was 
in Rome again. She walked into the court- 
room with such simple dignity, that even 
the reporters stepped back for her to pass. 
In her soft white-wool coat she moved 
down the crowded aisle to stand once more 
with Roberto, to plead once more with the 
President of the court. She did not show 
the ten years she’d lost. There were no 
lines of bitterness in her face. But she 
did not look at Roberto when she stood 
beside him. She stared straight ahead. 

Then the President of the court was 
ready to hear their case. “Now, Senora— 
Schmidt, is it now?” The President pushed 
his glasses down on his nose and peered 
over them. 

She nodded, but she was clutching her 
handkerchief into a tight ball. 

“May we hear what it is you have to say 
regarding the question of custody—perma- 
nent custody—for these children.” He bent 
to read from the mountain of documents 
before him. “Robertino, Isotta-Ingrid and 
Isabella are their names. Is that right?” 

Again she nodded. Then she cleared her 
throat and said softly, “Mr. Rossellini does 
not comprehend these things. . . . A child 
belongs with his mother.” 

“And you would be a good mother?” 

“T—yes, of course. I love them. I am 
their mother, after all.” It seemed almost 
as if she could not believe this was hap- 
pening, even though she stood there facing 
the President of the court; even though 
she must hear the spectators fidgeting and 
coughing behind her; even though she 
must sense Roberto’s standing beside her. 
From the expression of pain on her face, 
it looked as if she were asking herself: 
How could Roberto do this, if he ever 
loved me? They are my children... . 
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The President looked away from her, 
lowering his eyes to the papers before him. 
Then he looked up at her again. “You 
state, through your attorneys, that there 
were other women for Senor Rossellini— 
that there was one in particular?” 

The courtroom was suddenly hushed. 
People leaned forward to catch her an- 
swer. 

But all she said was, “Yes,” her voice 
scarcely more than a whisper. Then she 
closed her eyes and swayed a little. She 
did not need to answer, not really. Every- 
one in the room had seen the headlines, 
read the stories about Roberto Rossellini 
and the other woman in India. They all 
knew how these things had humiliated 
and stunned the woman before them, who 
now fought for the only thing left of her 
impetuous marriage to Roberto: her chil- 
dren. 

“And yet,” the President was saying, 
“on this other paper, Senor Rossellini ac- 
cuses you—” 

“It is not true!” She bit her lip. 

What Roberto’s cross-complaint said 
was, that for Ingrid, there had been an- 
other man, too—that she had known her 
present husband, Lars Schmidt, too well 
before she ceased being Ingrid Rossellini. 
“Mr. Rossellini knows it is not true!” She 
broke off and then she whispered, “All I 
ask is that my children, now residing with 
Mr. Rossellini, be returned to me, their 
mother.” 

Now Roberto interrupted angrily. “No, 
no,” he shouted. “My children are Italian 
because they were born in Italy. They are 
the children of an Italian and must re- 
main in Italy!” 

The President considered the papers be- 
fore him for some time. There was not a 
sound in the courtroom, except for the 
faint rustling of those papers. Then the 


| President shrugged ever so slightly, and 


he said, “This court is to decide permanent 
custody at this time. But you say to me 
aa thing; Mr. Rossellini he says another. 

“But Mr. Rossellini knows what the 
truth is! He knows how much the children 
mean to me. Mr. Rossellini—” 

But the President was speaking again. 
“As I have said, permanent custody will 
be decided here today. Mr. Rossellini must 
return the children to you as soon as their 
passports to France are put in order, Mrs. 
Schmidt. They will be permanently in 
your custody from now on. During their 
summer vacations, however, the children 
will go to their father. But that is all. 
This court sees no reason to overrule the 


decision of the French courts. This hear- 
ing is now at an end.” He turned to see 
what the next case would be. 


nd Ingrid, her face alight with relief 
A and happiness, started to walk out of 

the courtroom. But she was stopped 
by a gentle hand on her arm. She turned 
to look into Roberto’s eyes. “Ingrid,” he 
said, so softly that only those in the front 
seats heard him, “can’t you call me Roberto 
like you always did?” 

For a moment she stared into his eyes, 
those deep, dark eyes she must remember 
so well. “Roberto,” she whispered at last. 
“Oh, Roberto . . .” And she burst into tears. 

“As we are separated, can’t we be friends 
like we always were?” he asked. 

She did not answer, nor did she have 
time to, for now she was surrounded by 
reporters. Quickly, she wiped her eyes 
and pulled herself together. Then, except 
that her eyes were still too bright and 
her color too high, there was no evidence 
of her tears. With reporters on both sides 
of her, she moved toward the door. Roberto 
stood watching her as she went, and the 
spectators turned to peer into her face. 

“How brave she is,” a flaxen-haired 
young woman murmured. 

“How foolish she was,” her middle-aged 
companion answered. 

“Forget that—it’s all past,” the young 
woman insisted. “She is a wiser woman 
now. . . . Pain can bring wisdom, you 
know.” She stood up to catch a last 
glimpse of Ingrid, as she paused in the 
doorway, surrounded by reporters. Then 
she looked down at her companion. “Have 
you forgotten what it 1s like to be young?” 
she asked. “How sad—how terribly sad— 
it didn’t turn out right for her, when she 
wanted it to so much.” 

“How could it? The seed of love needs 
rich soil to grow in, to take root in—other- 
wise it blows away. Anybody knows that,” 
the middle-aged woman sniffed. 

But the young woman wasn’t listening. 
She was looking at the sunlit doorway in 
which statuesque Ingrid Bergman stood, 
unflinchingly answering the _ reporters’ 
questions. One reporter’s voice boomed 
out above the rest. “Was it worth it?” he 
was asking. “If you had it all to do over 
again, what would you do?” 

Ingrid sighed and turned away from the 
reporter. This time she could not answer. 
There were no easy answers to that ques- 
tion, the biggest one of all. THE Enp 
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heater switched on before her father even 
hal the key in the ignition. “Gosh, it’s 
cold,” she said. “I'd forgotten how cold 
Portland gets.” 

Last year, Barry had said, “Los Angeles 
was never like this.” 

No it isn’t, she thought now—but Nor- 
way is; that’s where Barry would be hon- 
eymooning with his Norwegian bride. How 
will they celebrate Christmas? Judi won- 
dered. 

But then she saw that her father had 
maneuvered the car out of the airport 
parking lot and into the late-afternoon 
river of traffic. Slowly, they were moving 
toward town, past familiar landmarks, past 
others she’d never seen before. 

Golly, the town’s growing, she thought. 
Why, there used to be nothing here but 
vacant lots. Now everything’s turned into 
filling stations. And what’s become of the 


skating rink? It wasn’t there anymore . . 

Gone, too, was the big, solid, yellow 
brick building that used to be her best 
friend’s house. Now it was a mortuary. 
Next-door was a boys’ club. Somehow, it 
was sad to see any change; sad that any- 
thing was different. 

But then, her father swung the car out 
of the city street and into a traffic clover- 
leaf. 

“We'll take the new freeway,” he said, a 
note of civic pride in his voice. “It saves 
so much time, you'll like it. This trip you'll 
certainly see a lot of progress.” 

Judi nodded agreeably, not saying what 
she really thought. She didn’t like the new 
freeway—not at all. And she thought to 
herself, nothing’s the same. Everything’s 
different now. All the things I remembered 
are all messed up. I liked the old streets 
and the familiar route through town. Why, 
this doesn’t even look like Portland! 

All of a sudden she felt lost, a stranger 
in her own hometown. Things she’d 


thought she could count on to stay the 
same had given way to new things, strange 
things. Nothing was as she’d thought it 
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would be . . . the freeway instead of the 
old, remembered streets . . . 

Suddenly, she turned to her father and 
said, “Daddy—don’t laugh if I ask a silly 
question, but do you really like being 
grown-up? I mean, somehow, everything 
seemed so much easier, so much simpler, 
when I was a little girl. Now, all of a sud- 
den, I'm grown-up and what’s so wonder- 
ful about it? I thought it would be 
wonderful—and I—it’s not. I guess I’m 
lonely.” 

Her father glanced at her and gave her a 
sympathetic pat. Then he turned back to 
the road ahead and said softly, “But that’s 
because each person’s an individual. That’s 
just the way it is, I guess. Only—remember 
this, honey—you’re never completely 
alone, because your mother and I love you 
wherever you are.” 

She knew her father had tried to help, 
but it didn’t do any good. For the rest of 
the ride on the freeway, she stared out the 
window. Traffic was heavy; the scenery 
dull, but finally, the car cut off, and again 
Judi was on familiar ground. 

“There’s the high school,” she said, sit- 
ting forward to look at the great, grim, 
two-story affair with the iron fire-escapes. 
Somehow, the ladders looked cold and un- 
friendly in the fading light. 

A little farther along was Read College 
campus, where she’d picked daffodils as a 
child. 

Barry had laughed last year, she remem- 
bered, when she took him to Read and told 
him about the flowers. 

She’d told him how she knew every bush 
and shrub of the grounds. “And, in the 
spring, I'd come here to pick daffodils,” 
she’d said. “I didn’t think about it being 
wrong to steal them .. . that’s what I was 
doing, stealing them . . . so I picked thou- 
sands and sold them door to door. 

“I wasn’t very bright. I sold them four 
dozen for twenty cents, and I’m sure they 
could have brought more. But the funny 
part was the neighbors thought I was doing 
it to help support the family! 

“I can imagine how they must have 
talked .. . ‘The poor Boutins sending their 
little girl out to peddle flowers.’ I was like 
the poor little match girl. 

“When my parents found out what I was 
doing, they made me stop, but they let me 
— the money I’d made . . . seven dol- 
ars.” 

“Tll bet you were a cute child,” he’d 
said, but he couldn’t stop laughing at the 
— of Judi’s being the poor little match 
girl. 

Walking across the campus, holding Bar- 
ry’s hand and listening to him laugh, she’d 
laughed too, and pretty soon they were 
both laughing until tears ran down their 
cheeks. 


hen Judi and her father walked up on 
the front stoop of the big, half-tim- 
bered Tudor house in which she’d 
grown up, she found it hard to smile. Mr. 
— put down the suitcase and rang the 

“I want your mother to come to the 
door,” he said. “I don’t want to walk in 
and have to hunt all over the house for her 
and then have her pop out and surprise 
us! 

Yes, it would be a surprise. Her mother 
had no idea Judi was coming home. But 
as Judi stood on the stoop, she couldn’t 
help remembering. Everything had been 
so different last year. She’d looked for- 
ward to it so much... 

Of course, last year had been a surprise, 
too. A wonderful surprise, and she and 
Barry had planned it together. They’d 
gotten a big, gift-wrapped carton, fixed it 
so that it looked all tied up, and then, 
when they’d gotten out of the taxi two 
doors down from her house, Barry had 


closed her up in it. He’d picked up the big 
box with her inside and carried it easily up 
to the front door. Then he’d rung the bell, 
and when her mother’d answered, he’d 
said, “Special package for you, m’am.” 

“But I didn’t order anything,” she’d said, 
looking puzzled and then Judi had popped 
out. 

“It’s me—I’m a Christmas present,” she’d 
said. And the family agreed she was the 
nicest present he could have brought .. . 

But Judi didn’t have time to think about 
it any more. Just then, the door flew open, 
and her mother was there. “You did it 
again!” she cried, hugging Judi. “You sur- 
prised us again!” 

Her mother is only five feet tall, wears a 
size three-and-a-half shoe, but her size 
means nothing; she marshaled Judi into 
the living room like a general commanding 
an advance. 

“Come right in here, honey,” she or- 
dered, “and sit down. No, don’t sit down. 
Not yet. Just stand there and let me look 
at you. When did you decide to come? 
How long can you stay? Why didn’t you 
let me know? Randa, come here. Randa! 
Here’s Judi. Oh, darling, I’m so glad to 
see you.” 

Randa, thirteen years old and already 
taller than Judi, came flying into the room. 

“Judi, Judi,” she screamed. “When did 
you get here? Who came with you? Did 
you come alone?” 

There it was again, a poignant reminder 
of last Christmas. Yes, she’d come alone 
this year. Her mother and father and Ran- 
da, too, had been charmed by Barry. The 
neighbors had thrown a party in his honor 
_ given him the highest compliment of 
all. 

“Why, he’s not a bit like a Hollywood 
actor,” they’d said. 

“Yes,” Judi said dully, “I came alone.” 
Then, while the women all talked at once, 
Mr. Boutin retreated upstairs with the 
suitcases. 

“Now,” her mother said, “you sit there 
and rest, Judi. ’m going to bring you a 
bowl of home-made vegetable soup. It’s 
left from lunch, but I remember you've al- 
ways liked it, and we won’t have dinner 
for at least two hours. 

“And isn’t it lucky, Randa, I got that 
leg of lamb? Judy, it must be providence, 
because I had no idea you’d be here, but I 
got a leg of lamb from the butcher just 
this morning, and it’s in the oven now.” 

Judy grinned. 

“You’re wonderful, Mother. You know, 
there’s nothing I like better than lamb 
and mint jelly. Now, tell me, Randa, what 
ribbons have you won lately riding in 
horse shows?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Randa, embar- 
rassed. “I'll show them to you later. Right 
now, though, tell me, have you really had 
dates with Bobby Darin and Edd Byrnes? 
What are they like .. . really?” 


‘lien her mother hustled back into the 
living room with a tray and a bowl of 

soup, her high heels clicking on the 
polished floor. The soup smelled good— 
good, home-made vegetable soup—it had a 
familiar aroma and it brought back mem- 
ories of childhood . . . Saturday lunches 
. .. late snacks before bed-time. Judi sank 
contentedly against the back of her chair. 
She didn’t feel like a stranger any more. 
She felt secure, loved, contented. 

“Now,” her mother said, “I want to show 
you some snapshots we got today from 
Meredith Ann. She isn’t at all sure they’ll 
get here for Christmas this year, so she 
sent us pictures of the children. Why, I 
hardly recognized them, they’d grown so 
much.” 

Proudly she passed pictures of her mar- 
ried daughter and grandchildren to Judi, 
who was busily eating her vegetable soup. 
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ua Ann looks happy, doesn’t 
e?” 
And she should, Judi thought. From the 
ictures, her older sister smiled, kneeling 
two beautiful, cherub children. 

It must be wonderful . . . wonderful to 
know you have someone who's always in- 
terested in everything you think or do.. 
who will go on caring always... 

Judi spooned another swallow of vege- 
table soup, but it didn’t taste quite as good 
as it had at first. 

“I think,” she said, “before dinner I'll 
run out and do a little shopping if you 
don’t mind. I’d sort of like to look in the 
stores here. They are staying open late 
now, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, dear,” her mother said. “Run 
ahead, and take your time. We won't eat 
until you get here. And, by the way, Ran- 
da’s in your old room now. I don’t sup- 
pose you girls will mind staying together, 
will you?” 

“Of course not,” Judi said, reassuringly. 

Her old room . . . That—like the vege- 
table soup—was all tied up with memories 
of childhood. The mahogany furniture, the 
blue-and-white-striped chair upholstered 
to match the vanity seat, these were a part 
of her adolescence. 

I believe, Judi thought, as she climbed 
familiar stairs, one of the best things about 
being very young is that you can look for- 
ward to growing up. No matter what hap- 
pens, you can tell yourself, “When I’m 
grown-up, everything will be fine.” But 
now—now I’m all grown-up; there’s noth- 
ing more to look forward to, and I’m un- 
happy. 

She opened the door to her room and 
stepped in. 

But that too had changed. The familiar 
blue and white chair was gone. So were 
the ruffled curtains and the dark mahogany 
furniture. Everything was new, in lighter 
wood. Prize ribbons from horse shows 
were on the walls and a strange record 
player was in the corner. It didn’t look at 
all like the room that had been hers. 

Silently, Judi took her pajamas, robe 
and toothbrush out of her dressing case. 
Quietly she took them downstairs. When 
her parents found out what she’d done, 
they objected, but that night, and for the 
rest of her visit, she slept in the den. 


he didn’t finish her shopping before 

dinner, even though she saved time by 

taking the family car. Her parents were 
hard to shop for; she’d always thought 
that. Last year she’d given up the idea of 
buying something for them and had cro- 
cheted an afghan. She was still tying on 
the fringe as she and Barry drove up in 
the car. 

“You'll go blind,” he’d warned her. But 
he’d looked pretty pleased by her wom- 
anly accomplishments. Later,  they’d 
sneaked out of the house together to have 
the afghan blocked before Christmas 
morning. 

The afghan was beautiful. Barry had 
said so, and so had Mr. and Mrs. Boutin. 

This year, she just couldn’t decide what 
to give. Now Randa might like an album 
of records, or a new riding crop. That 
wouldn’t be too hard to find. Her mother 
might like a skirt or sweater; she looks 
smart in casual clothes. Her father? Judi 
couldn’t think of anything that would be 
right. 

I can wait for another day or two to de- 
cide, she thought, and crossed the street 
to where the car was parked. 

As she drove out of the business district, 
the automobile took a familiar turn. Al- 
most as though it had a will of its own, it 
nosed along a busy boulevard to Yaw’s 
Drive-In. 

It was at Yaw’s that Judi had met the 
gang every afternoon after school. Hang- 


ing over the counter inside and lounging in 
cars outside, teenage couples listened to 
pop tunes on the jukebox, talked about 
dates, dances, and football games, held 
hands and maybe sneaked a kiss or two. 
Judi’d spent hours at Yaw’s with her alge- 
bra book on the counter beside her Coke, 
with a best friend at her elbow or a favor- 
ite beau; she’d always been part of the 
crowd—and she’d never thought much 
about it, one way or the other. 

I'll stop by and have a Coke now for old 
times’ sake, she thought, as she pulled into 
the parking lot. The lot was crowded with 
cars, each of them filled with young people. 

The speaker system from the jukebox 
blasted out a rock ’n’ roll tune as she got 
out of the car. But by the time she went in- 
side, it had switched to Christmas music— 
almost drowned out by the noise. Every- 
body seemed to be talking at once. Some 
were singing, and from a counter stool on 
one side of the room, a girl was screaming 
to a friend on the opposite side. 

Judi ordered a Coke and tried to fit into 
the confusion. It didn’t work out too well. 
She didn’t see anyone she knew—not one 
friend. Where had they all gone? she asked 
herself. And then she realized some were 
married, some had moved away, but they’d 
all outgrown Yaw’s. There was no one here 
to giggle with any more. 

And where were the boys she’d flirted 
with so often? The tall, young high-school 
athletes? The slick, young Romeos who 
used to drive her home? Married prob- 
ably. Every one of them, she thought to 
herself, are probably buying presents for 
their own children this very instant. 

“I feel,” Judi said half-aloud, “at least 
250 years old.” 

Looking at the fresh faced youngsters 
a her, she remembered something 
else. 

Last year, she’d brought Barry to Yaw’s. 
Some of the teenagers had recognized them 
and asked questions about Hollywood. 
Barry had talked to some of the boys about 
their cars, and, before they left, he and 
Judi were almost part of the crowd. It had 
been fun coming home last year. 

This year ... At that moment another 
record dropped to the jukebox turntable. 
It was an old ballad, popular in the thir- 
ties, re-released, with Gordon MacRae on 
the vocal, a year or so ago. 

“T get along without you very well... 
of course I do... .” Gordon sang. 

Abruptly, Judi shoved her Coke to the 
back of the counter, dropped some change 
beside it and ran out. Everywhere she 
went, everything she saw, made her feel 
alone. Maybe—maybe if she dropped in on 
some of her old friends she’d feel better. 


x were four of her old friends, sit- 
ting around playing bridge at the first 

place she stopped. And they all seemed 
real glad to see her again. 

“Judi,” they exclaimed, “what in the 
world are you doing here? We thought you 
were in Hollywood.” 

“T just came home for Christmas,” Judi 
told them. “How have you been?” 

Everyone, it seemed, had been fine. The 
old acquaintances got through preliminary 
small talk stiffly. Yes, everyone was fine. 
Mary’s baby didn’t sleep too well at night 
but Marjorie’s did. Bruce, Sarah’s fiance, 
would be in town next week for the first of 
the pre-nuptial parties. Yes, Christmas was 
just around the corner, wasn’t it? 

Four pairs of eyes appraised Judi. 

“Is Hollywood as wild as we hear?” 
someone asked. 

“Don’t you find Portland dull?” said an- 
other. “I'll bet you can’t wait to leave.” 

Then, “Did you hear the awful thing 
that happened to Gracie at the Yarbor- 
oughs’ open house?” a third contributed, 
turning to her three companions at the 


table. “She had borrowed Elizabeth’s stole, 
you know, and Lewis was helping her out 


” 


of the car... 

The girls at the bridge table were en- 
tranced, but Judi was once again the 
stranger. She didn’t know Gracie or the 
Yarboroughs or Elizabeth or Lewis, but 
nobody seemed to notice. 

“Excuse me,” she said, trying to keep 
her voice steady, “I have to hurry home. 
I’m glad I got to see you.” 

The four old friends looked at her 
quickly, as though they’d almost forgotten 
she was there. 

“Yes, it was nice,” one said. But another 
girl plunged right on with the conversa- 
tion. “Now, here’s what the Yarboroughs 
told me .. .” Judi let herself safely out 
the door. 

In the living room that night, trimming 
the ceiling-high tree, Judi studied Randa’s 
young face, such a happy face, radiating 
admiration. 

“Judi,” Randa was saying—almost in a 
whisper, “I can’t believe it—my own sis- 
ter living in Hollywood and having such 
an exciting life—it must be perfect. I want 
to be just like you,” she said, “when I grow 
u ” 


“When I grow up” .. . the time of magic 
promise for young people, the time when 
everything will be trouble-free and people 
will live happily ever after. 

Climbing down from the ladder she’d 
been standing on to reach the top 
branches, Judi sank to the floor and pulled 
Randa down beside her. “You don’t want 
to be just like me,” she said. 

“You want to be just like yourself, 
choose your own path. I knew what I 
wanted when I was nine years old. Of 
course, you have to do some things to 
please other people, but, basically, you’re 
the one whom you should try to please the 
most. 

“Life can be a ‘gas’... it can be fun... 
if you give it as much as you take from it 
. and if you don’t hurt anybody .. .” 

Then, looking at Randa, Judi couldn’t 
say any more. Suddenly, she wished she 
were like her little sister again, she wished 
everything were as simple and sure as it 
had seemed then. 

Randa must have noticed, because she 
said softly, “Judi, whatever became of that 
nice boy you brought home last Christ- 
mas?” 

“He’s going to be married, honey,” Judi 
said. “We’re friends now, and—and I hope 
he’ll be very happy.” 

“Were you surprised,” Randa asked 
bluntly, “when he turned around and got 
himself engaged like that?” 

“Well ... yes,” Judi confessed. “I guess 
I was surprised, but then, I shouldn’t have 
been. Life is full of surprises.” 

Randa stood up then. “Okay—I hope he’ll 
be real happy, too.” Then she said, “Hadn’t 
we better finish doing the tree?” 

“You finish, will you, Randa? I—I think 
I'll go for a walk.” 

Quickly, she rose and ran to the hall 
closet. Slipping into her coat, she hurried 
out into the cold. She walked aimlessly 
until she came to a little church. Then she 
stopped, just outside. 

“Yes, Barry,” she said to the darkness, “I 
do hope you'll be happy.” 

But, oh, she thought, doesn’t anyone 
wish that for me, too? There must be 
someone for me somewhere. There has to 
be. Surely I’m not intended to spend every 
Christmas alone, am I? 

A tear slipped down her cheek. Judi 
wiped it away with the back of a mittened 
hand, but, immediately, there was another 
to take its place... 

—NANCY ANDERSON 


SEE JUDI MEREDITH EVERY FRIDAY ON CBS-TV 
8:30-9:00 P.M. EST, IN “HOTEL DE PAREE.” 
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ANNETTE AND PAUL 


Continued from page 29 


Jersey. That’s where they moved to. Paul 
said they used to live in a place called 
Ontario—or something like that. His name 
is Andy. Sometimes he misses Andy, so he 
does stuff with me, like ping-pong, or 
darts. Or archery—he’s good at that, and 
so is Annette, anyway she used to be. But 
one time she wanted to play with Paul and 
wt so she told him that she didn’t know 
ow. 

I was going to tell him the truth, how 
Annette was only pretending because she 
wanted him to teach her, but I forgot. 
We don’t see him all the time because 
sometimes he goes to New Jersey to visit 
his brother Andy, and he also has to go to 
school. Paul doesn’t care for school much. 
— do I, that’s what first made me like 

im. 

So does Annette. She likes him a lot—I 
heard her tell Shelley, that’s her best 
friend, Shelley Fabares. Shelley knows 
everything Paul’s gonna do—even before 
he does it—on account of her best friend 
lives in Paul’s building. That’s how come 
Shelley could call Annette and tell her she 
knew Paul was going Christmas shopping 
at this store. 

So that’s why she really took me there, 
to make it look like an accident. She kept 
trying things on, dress after dress, so I 
hid her shoes. She didn’t think it was 
funny. Annette kept trying on even more 
dresses. By this time, I was mad. So I 
didn’t even tell her when I saw him. I just 
ran over and said hi first. 

Then he told me he was gonna play a 
joke on Annette. He thought it was funny 
as anything. He and the saleslady dressed 
him up like a girl—he looked crazy—and 
he went and stood by the mirror Annette 
was looking in. You should’ve seen her 
face! She screamed like when I put a tur- 
tl in her bed once. It was perfect. 

After that, I didn’t feel like her trying 
on dresses any more, so I said, come on, 
I feel like ice cream and a ride on the 
roller coaster. She used to love the roller 
coaster, but now I can only make her go if 
some boy’s with her. 

So Paul took us to the park. They 
bought sixteen tickets, but I only used 
nine, because they weren’t watching me. 
They kept walking away, holding hands, 
and I had to run after them. That’s how it 
is when I’m supposed to go somewhere 


with my sister. All she thinks about is 
dresses and boys. 

Well, she’s only a girl. I mean, I guess 
it’s not her fault, as Mom says. Not al- 
ways, anyway. But she’s all the time mak- 
ing boys act silly. Some of them are silly 
anyhow. They come over to the house 
and wait around for her for hours. And 
they ask stupid questions—you know, how 
old are you, what grade are you in, what’s 
your favorite subject, stuff like that. Their 
favorite subject is Annette. 

They all say I’m lucky she’s in the 
movies, but that’s a lot of baloney. I bet 
their sisters don’t have to work. My 
brother Joey says they talk like that just 
to find out stuff about her and show off. 
Joey’s fourteen, and he shows off in front 
of girls, too, just like all the rest. I don’t 
understand what makes them act that way. 

I used to think Paul was different— 
until yesterday at the park, when I got 
scared and couldn’t find them. Finally, I 
saw them sitting where the band plays, 
only there wasn’t any band, and all the 
other seats in the audience were empty. 
That’s where I found them holding hands. 
I ran up and said Mom’Il be mad if we’re 
late for dinner again. Boy, did Paul look 
silly—he got up real quick and said he’d 
bring us home. I guess I must of scared 
him. 

But a funny thing happened. Annette 
left her sweater on the seat. I tried to 
tell her to run back and get it, but she 
said shh and asked if I wanted an ice 
cream—right before dinner! 

She said she wouldn’t tell about the ice- 
cream pop—she ate half of it herself any- 
way—if I didn’t tell about the sweater. But 
we both told anyway. 

Later, when we got home, she called 
Paul and said she must have left it at the 
park. She closes her door when she’s on 
the telephone, but I hide in the hall and 
listen. He probably said he’d go right back 
and get it because she told him don’t 
hurry, it’s okay if you bring it over later, 
after dinner. What an actress! 

I ran down to the kitchen and spilled 
the whole story to Mom, but all she said 
was never mind, you'll understand when 
you get older—she always says that. But 
I can’t stand how Annette makes Paul go 
all mushy. She’ll probably kill me for 
telling you all this, but I don’t care. 

—MICHAEL FUNICELLO 


DONT MISS PAUL IN U-IS “THE PRIVATE 
LIVES OF ADAM AND EVE,” AND “GIRLS’ TOWN” 
FOR M-G-M. PAUL RECORDS ON THE ABC-PAR. 
LABEL, AND ANNETTE ON BUENA VISTA LABEL. 
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| Pete Go to a Party: Heigh ho. what a month for par- 

ties! First, Edd Byrnes was my guest at the Brown 
Derby party, and what a sensation this lad creates. Quiet, 
unassuming and a gentleman who never combs his hair in 
public, Edd is one of the most popular young men in town. 
And when that doll Sandra Dee joined us for a chat—that 
did it. Ours was the most popular table in the place that was 
jammed with celebrities like Groucho Marx and his very 
pretty wife Eden. .. . An invitation from Rock Hudson and 
Doris Day to attend a “Pillow Talk” party was promptly 
accepted. Rock’s date for the evening was his charming moth- 
er, and no beau could have been more attentive than Rock. 
Maria Cooper, dancing with handsome Joe Cronin, made 
an attractive couple, but Jeff Chandler and Esther Wibl- 
liams, with their dance floor “togetherness.” are one couple 
that puzzles me. Are they serious or aren’t they? Or what 
goes with these two???? One couple there’s no question 
about these days are David Niven and his Hjordis. After 
that brief separation, they're closer together and happier than 
ever. Spotted Peter Brown arriving with Connie Stevens. 
Peter, though his marriage to Diane Jergens didn’t work 
out, is willing to try again. It probably won’t be with Connie, 
though. She isn’t ready. . . . Producer Hal Bartlett threw a 
shindig for the “All the Young Men” cast, with Alan Ladd 
and Sidney Poitier on hand to greet the guests. Afterward, 
the Ladds and | took off for the Moulin Rouge to view the 
Crosby Boys in action. With Alan and Sue, who were close 
to the boys as young lads, I traipsed backstage when the 
show was over to congratulate the boys on their exciting per- 
formance. And a few evenings later, Bing himself showed up, 
gg ending that feud between himself and his oldest son Gary. 


When Sandra Dee joined Edd Byrnes and me at our table, everybody stared. 


Sass Talk: It’s so typical of Tuesday 
Weld. At a recent party, Tuesday’s es- 
cort, realizing the young lady had an 
early-morning call on the set, escorted 
her home at midnight. Ten minutes later, 
Tuesday was back by herself and had a 
ball until the wee small hours. Now what 
can you do with a doll like that? ??? It’s 
feud time once more between Cara Wil- 
liams and John Barrymore Jr., whose 
brief two-day reconciliation blew sky- 
high. A short while afterward, John, 
wearing a beard, announced that he 
and Italy’s Giorgia Moll were engaged. 
. . . Dolores Michaels, who sneezed 
herself out of wedlock with decorator 
Maurice Martine (“I had a cold the 
whole time I was married to him”), didn’t take kindly to 
Joan Collins grabbing off the coveted role in “7 Thieves.” 
Rumors had the two girls exchanging glares across the studio 
dining room. . . . But it’s Frank Sinatra who takes the cake 
for stirring up gales on his various sets. Director Walter 
Lang, the easiest man in the world to get along with, looked 
wearied and worn by the time “Can Can” was completed. 
. . - Liz Taylor asked for and got $1,000,000 for making 
“Cleopatra.” That’s what Hollywood thinks of her talent. 
But Liz will first have to make “Butterfield 8,” in which 
Eddie Fisher was offered a small role. 


1 + 1 = 2: Barrie Coe—bridegroom! It’s a new role. but 
Hollywood’s handsome bachelor Barry says it’s for him. He 
had the usual pre-marital jitters before he and Jorunn 
Kristiansen took off for Norway to be married. “Do you 
think her family will like me. Sara? Do you?” he insisted. 
And of course, I did. Barrie dated both Miss Sweden and 
Miss Norway during the Miss Universe contest, before he 
decided Jorunn of Norway was the only girl for him. . . . On 
this side of the Atlantic, wedding bells will ring for Darryl 
Hickman and TV actress Pamela Lincoln, and maybe 
one day soon for “Riverboat’s” Burt Reynolds and pretty 
Lori Nelson. Lori is no longer interested in “How To Mar- 
ry a Millionaire”—on TV or off... . Could be Eva Gabor 
started this orange-blossom routine when she suddenly mar- 
ried handsome (and rich) Richard Brown. But not even 
the happy Eva can sway Dean Stockwell and Millie 
Perkins, who admit they’re in love, they’re engaged. but not 
yet ready for marriage. But then they could change their 
charming minds. vou know. 


Nes, 


The Personal Angle: Before Deborah Kerr took off for 
Australia and “The Sundowners,” she arranged for fresh 
flowers to fill every room of her Pacific Palisades home when 
Audrey Hepburn and Mel Ferrer arrived to take over the 
house. A typical Deborah gesture that makes her so beloved 
by everybody. Incidentally, 1 hear Deborah may be a June 
bride, with Peter Viertel the groom, of course. .. . Frankie 
Avalon will never forget his 19th birthday in Brackenville, 
Texas, during the shooting of “The Alamo.” “They knocked 
me speechless,” says Frankie, “with 19 cakes, one for each 
year, and gifts from everyone. John Wayne gave me a keen 
pair of cowboy boots. What a way to say goodbye to my 
teens.” . . . And girls, don’t believe all you hear about this 
one and that one being Fabe’s one and 
only. “My new studio contract is the 
only steady date I have,” he confesses. 
“I enjoyed making ‘Hound Dog Man’ 
so much I can’t wait to make an- 
other one.” . . . Can’t help admiring 
that Dorothy Malone. Before she 
was married, not a breath of scandal 
touched her. And now that she’s Mrs. 
Jacques Bergerac, she’s managing her 
life in the very same way. . . . Lovely 
and sensible Mrs. Dean Martin is upset 
over those exaggerated reports of her 
husband’s excessive drinking. “When TV 
comics begin to make a joke of it, I think 
it’s gone far enough,” she says. “It’s 
harmful to Dino as an actor and a fam- 
ily man. And besides, it isn’t true.” Dino, 
I hear, doesn’t find it too funny, either. 


With Connie Stevens as his date, Peter 
Brown gets back in the bachelor swing. 
But Peter hasn’t given up on marriage. 


Esther Williams and Jeff Chandler 
look as close to marriage as two people 
can. But looks can often be deceiving. 


David and Hjordis: good times are back. 


Only Eden gets to see the serious Groucho. 


My Mail Box Corner: My thank-yous to Ken Jordan of 
Atlanta for telling me about the good work Liz Taylor’s 
official fan club is doing in making up colorful scrapbooks to 
be donated to children’s hospital in Liz’s name. . . . No nicer 
tribute could be paid George Nader than the charming let- 
ter sent me by Mrs. Gladys L. Bankston of Haywood, Calif., 
who tells of George’s comforting messages to her in her hour 
of great need. This is a letter George himself must read. . . . 
Rita Lewandowski of Chicago, who wonders how to get 
aboard my “Andy Williams Bandwagon,” is already there. 
So is Liza Hudson of North Reading, Mass. . . . I’m sending 
that beautiful letter from J. Arvine Musler of Chicago, right 
along to her favorite star, Tab Hunter. (Continued) 


& 
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not a bit ied about wha b 
a bit worried about what anyone says about her and Jacques. 
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INSIDE 


STUFF 


continued 


Ty wasn’t prepared for both John Richard and Jeff Orison. 


Cal York’s Jottings: Ingemar Johansson, 
heavyweight champ from Sweden in town for the movie “All 
the Young Men,” had a terrific crush on Stella Stevens. 
Telephoned her every day from location. ... Tommy Sands 
thinks so highly of Sherry Jackson, he loaned her his red 
T-bird to use while he made personal appearances. And 
Sherry made a personal appearance of her own with Will 
Hutchins at the Thalian ball. But not in Tommy’s car. . . . 
Her friends applauded Gene Tierney’s courage in taking a 
job as clerk in a Topeka, Kansas, shop, near her doctors at 
the Menninger Clinic. . . . Elvis Presley presented his busi- 
ness manager Colonel Tom Parker with a $15.000 Rolls 
Royce car. Elvis is delighted with the way the Colonel has 
kept his name alive during his army stint abroad. ... Glenn 
Ford and Eleanor Powell are strangers when they meet in 
their lawyers’ offices. Poles apart, these two, with little chance 
of a reconciliation. . .. Vietor Mature will bring home his 
bride, Joy Urwick, to live on his ranch near Delmar, Calif. 
..+ Mrs. Lee Strasberg accompanied Marilyn Monroe to 
Hollywood to act as drama coach while MM made “The 
Billionaire.” . . . It was a Las Vegas wedding for Debbie 
Power, Tyrone’s widow, and Arthur Loew Jr., the ex- 
suitor of Liz Taylor. The couple will make their future home 
in New York along with Ty’s young son, who grows to look 
more and more like his handsome father. .. . Ty Hardin had 
the name “John Richard” all ready, in case he and Andra 
Martin had a boy. So they had twins, and Ty had to come 
up with a second name fast. He chose Jeff Orison, swears he 
was able to tell his sons apart from the very first. . . Gossip 
has Bobby Darin the next TV Coca-Cola kid, filling in the 
spot left vacant by Eddie Fisher. Bobby’s so excited over 
that $40,000 contract with Paramount studios. 


June and Fred found out what marriage really means. 


Hollywood Is Like That: A Hollywood columnist sug- 
gested that Vie Damone staged that reconciliation with 
Pier Angeli just long enough to acquire custody of their 
young son. Pier says it isn’t so. When she’s not making films 
in Europe, the two will share their child equally. . . . Heard 
my name called as I stepped from a shop elevator and there 
was my old friend June Haver, excited about a trip to 
Europe. “Stay until Fred comes,” she insisted. So there sat 
the Fred MaeMurrays and I, looking at the chic size 8’s for 
June and talking over old times. What a happy. successful 
marriage these two have. . . . A telephone call from Earl 
Holliman—*That one line in your column about my recent 
illness brought on so many letters . . . Sara, will you please 
tell everyone how grateful I am?” I gathered Earl’s not too 
happy with his TV show, “Hotel de Paree.” How do you feel 
about the show? 


I Look Back: He was the first 
of his kind—a lisping gangster. 
As such, in “The Petrified For- 
est,” Humphrey Bogart became 
a screen sensation. He remained 
one until the day he died, three 
years ago. Holly- 
wood folk were divided into two 
distinct groups: The 
and the “sweethearts.” 


To “Bogey,” 


“creeps” 
And 
lucky the man and woman who 
fell into the “sweetheart” group, but heaven help those 
who didn’t. He was a born heckler. As a small boy, Bogey 
was painted by his artist mother, Maude Humphrey, as a 
sort of golden-haired Fauntleroy. He grew out of that role 
in a hurry. His careless indifference to clothes and his 
amazingly frank choice of words belied his gentle upbring- 
ing and his exclusive alma mater, Phillip’s Andover 
Academy. After his stint in World War I, Bogey became 
first a stockbroker and then a Broadway actor. His mar- 
riages were many and lively and ended in divorce. When 
he met Lauren Bacall in the movie “To Have and Have 
Not,” they fell instantly in love. On May 21, 1945, they 
were married and so began the happiest period of his life. 
He was the first actor to own and operate his own boat, 
“The Santana,” which he loved with a fierce pride. 
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...The Most Trustworthy Napkin Ever Created 


Bo New...a magic channel of protection you can trust 


€ New... a discreet deodorant you can trust 


Modess ... 


DANDRUFF TREATMENT SHAMPOO* 


NOW...BOTH DANDRUFF CONTROL AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


This new clear golden liquid shampoo has a unique two-way action: it 


gives your hair a lovely, soft new luster—and with regular use assures 


you of freedom from dandruff. [It contains an exclusive new dandruff- 

control compound, 2214, which leaves its influence on the scalp even sal 

after you rinse. Breck Banish not only loosens and removes itchy dandruff, . S — 

it continues to work between shampoos to prevent the formation of new I Shirley 5 
dandruff. Ideal for all the family, Breck Banish is pleasantly scented, <f Semyle' { 
non-drying, never harsh or irritating. Use it regularly and your hair 4 Stobook { 
will shine with new cleanliness and luster. Beautiful hair is healthy hair. \ ~~ Gone |/ 
COSTS NO MORE—DOES TWICE AS MUCH ish gi x anc-ay J 
you both freedom from dandruff and new beauty for your hair, 8 oz. $1.50 402. .80 —_ 


Copyright 1959 by John H. Breck Ine Available at beauty shops and wherever cosmetics are sold 
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